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Jhere's a 
KIWANIANI!! 


See the Reflector Emblem!!! 


Whether in your own home town or many 
miles away it is interesting to know that a 
Kiwanian, or a member of a Kiwanian's fam- 
ily is driving that car ahead with the RED 
GLASS reflector. A lot of folks made a 
lot of new Kiwanis friendships this past vaca- 
tion season just through the introducing 
medium of the new reflectors. They are 
ornamental, useful and identifying. Because 
they are weatherproof and set in a beveled 
frame of stainless steel they are becoming 
(Attach to Rear [—_ne to any car. They are easily attached. 

License Plate) 5 Price each __ 50 cents 


THE BEGINNING AND HOW ABOUT SOME 
THE END NEW SONG BOOKS 





SONGS 
OF 
KIWANIS 





for the inter-club meeting, the ladies’ night or just as a surprise for 

the members next week? It is not altogether inspiring to have to 

of every luncheon or dinner meeting should be featured by the handle and sing from dog-eared, coffee-stained, rumpled old books. 

sound of a gong. A mellow toned gong of polished bronze 7!/g New ones may not promote any finer tonal qualities but they cer- 

inches in height is now available at a very moderate price. The tainly will produce more enthusiasm and volume. They stay clean 

gong is so moderately priced, as a matter of fact, that any club and fresh for quite a long time, but there is a limit. Here's what 

can squeeze the cost into the budget. Incidentally it is a nice gift they cost, postage or express extra: 

for a sponsoring club to present to a new club, a nice presentation Less than 25 copies, each.........+. 25 cents 

for inter-club affairs and a necessary part of any club's equipment. Lots of 25 to 50 copies, each........- 20 cents 
Price complete with striker .......... $5.50 Lots of 50 or more,each.......+55:s 15 cents 


Orders for any of the above should be sent to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Somehow or other regardless of cli- 
mate or geography October brings 
thoughts of corn in the shock, frost on 
the pumpkin and the harvest. It's the 
country one generally thinks about in the 
fall and the cover of the October maga- 
zine is dedicated to the harvest season. 
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A CATHEDRAL IN THE WOODS 
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N JULY of 1936, the Rev. Finley Keech, past president of 
Kiwar Club of Harrisbu ¥, Pennsylvan 2, was asked to spe 
the us services at Camp Shike llemy. summer 


l 


They worshipped at the old pla 


M.C.A, 


of religious ceremon 


y 
1 Kiwanian Keech's reaction after the service was that the place 
was most unimpressive. That night he dreamed of a beautiful ‘Cathe 
al in the Woods The next morning he wrote a letter to Georae 
Cullen, then president of the Harrisburg club, resulting in the appro 
riation of $500 through the Board of Directors of the club, for the 


fulfillment of Kiwanian Keech's dream. 
Last April a committee from the Kiwanis club and the Y.M.C.A. 
staff, was appointed. After several trips they selected the beautiful 
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spot where the “Cathedral in the Woods" now stand 
On May 24, work was actually started on the Cathedral. Gr ¢ 
was broken, stones were gathered locally and the fou ion 





for the pulpit. The attractive emblem on the pulpit 
Kiwanian C. Frank Cla sed 
the Cathedral was furnished by John W. Kirkpatrick, former Director 
snd Chairman of the Harrisburq Boys’ Work Committee. 
Special services were a part of the dedication of the "Cathedral 
in the Woods" on Sunday, July I!. The beautiful outdoor chapel 
was presented to the Y.M.C.A. by President John W. McClanahan 
of the Harrisburg club and accepted by John Mcl. Smith, chairman 
of the Y.M.C.A. Camp Shikellemy Committee. 
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All of the lumber used in the erection 
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Scarcity in a World of Plenty 


BY BEAUDRY LEMAN 


President and Managing Director, Le Banque Canadienne Nationale, Montreal, Quebec 


ANY people will accept this statement without 

question and build up economic theories on the 

assumption that these words express a reality. 

Others will jestingly say: Scarcity in a world 
of plenty? Why! “Yes, we have no bananas.” 

I have not come before you to plead the case of the 
physiocrats or of economic liberalism. It is a moot ques- 
tion if the doctrine of laisser faire was ever applied in its 
pristine rigour just as it is doubtful that rugged individual- 
ism has ever had full sway since governments have been 
strong enough to assert their authority. Be that as it may, 
the theory and practice of laisser faire 


and rights must disappear, and the state may no longer be 
satisfied to act as a moderator and regulator of such ac- 
tivities as come within the purview of the body politic. All 
forms of capitalistic endeavour have a social aspect and 
the state is entitled to curb immoderate ambition and ruth- 
lessness, whether they appear in the form of individual 
greed or in the no less dangerous form of collective pres- 
sure seeking undue advantage for one class over the rest 
of society. Nevertheless, any economic system or political 
doctrine that destroys human personality or unduly tres- 
passes on individual liberty is wrong and should be opposed. 

I confess that it is extremely difficult to 








are buried in the past. We are now fac- 
ing another danger, springing from an- 
other direction, in the form of an om- 


niscient, omnipotent and omnivorous 
state preaching and practising State 
Interventionism, State Restrictionism 


and generally State Planned Economy. 
Public fancy has swung from one ex- 
treme to the other, a reasonable middle 
course is unpopular, individual values 


In an address before the Kiwanis 
Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Mr. Beaudry Leman, one of the 
outstanding financial figures in 
Canada, brings out the fact that 
there is scarcity in a world of 
plenty—scarcity of sound honest 
thinking in a world oversaturated 
with empty words and promises. 


define exactly the sphere of state power 
and the realm of individual rights, but 
surely if the state is to perform properly 
its functions of final arbitrator, it must 
remain above and outside the conflicts 
it is called upon to settle. 

It is appalling to consider the num- 
ber of misapprehensions which have 
arisen from the confusion, sometimes 
deliberate and oftentimes unconscious, 
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Savings are not only a reserve of purchasing power, but they are actually a form of spending, for 
in the hands of the banks they serve to finance the production and purchase of new goods. 


between wealth and money. Whatever 
may have been the errors of Quesnay, 
the reputed father of the laisser faire 
doctrine, he was right in stating that 
“money does not represent the real 
wealth of a nation.’”’ This generation 
has had ample opportunity of witness- 
ing the futility of monetary manipula- 
tions for the purpose of increasing pur- 
chasing power. The purchasing power 
of a monetary unit is represented by 
the quantity and quality of goods and 
services which this monetary unit en- 
ables one to secure. It is conceivable 
that certain individuals or classes may 
benefit by an increase of their mone- 
tary income if other individuals or 
classes make up the difference through 
a corresponding loss. But, given a cer- 
tain quantity of goods and services 
available, it is impossible to increase 
the purchasing power of a category of 
citizens without diminishing the pur- 
chasing power of another class. No 
monetary manipulation is capable of 
altering this basic and mathematical 
fact. To visualize this condition, one 
may consider the problem of two per- 
sons having to share a single blanket. 
If the blanket is too small to start 
with, one or both will lack sufficient 
protection. Allow me to quote Mr. 
Ezekiel, economic adviser to the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United 
States: 


“Increased incomes depend on in- 
The only way 
we can raise wages without raising 
costs is by increasing production. 
The only way that each of us can 
have more is if we produce more to 
go around. This is a simple fact that 
has been’ generally overlooked. 
\Ve’ve been so busy squabbling over 
how the pie is to be divided that 
we've failed to see that the pie is 
too small to begin with. Before we 
can each have a bigger slice, we 
must make the whole pie bigger. We 
must produce more—more_ goods, 


creased production. 


more services, more housing, 
transportation—before we can ex- 
pect to live better.” 


more 


Banks Cannot Bring 
About Prosperity or Poverty 


No government, however strong or 
dictatorial, is capable of modifying this 
situation through changes in the vol- 
ume or the distribution of money. Ex- 
amples are plentiful and experience 
does not carry us back to ancient his- 
tory. When the urban and industrial 
populations of Russia found themselves 
short of foodstuffs, the wealth of the 
rural populations was conscripted and 
the peasants were left to starve or to 
deny themselves the bare necessities 
of livelihood which they had brought 
into being. If the issue of money had 
been capable of remedying the situa- 
tion is it reasonable to suppose that 
such desperate means would have been 
resorted to? If the state itself was un- 
able, through the issuance of monetary 
instruments, to create wealth, is it 
sensible to suggest that bankers could 
work miracles? Without attempting to 
discuss the sophistry of this conten- 
tion, allow me to ask a simple ques- 
tion. We are all aware of what hap- 
pened in the United States in 1933, 
when all the banks in that country, 
the wealthiest in the world and the 
holder of the largest hoard of gold in 
history, were closed. We have all heard 
of the distress and of the tragedies 
which followed in the wake of that al- 
most unprecedented event. Does it 
make sense to suggest that, if banks 
could create either wealth or money, 
thousands of such institutions should 
have been compelled to close their 
doors? It would seem that the question 
answers itself. Banks provide services, 
they convert titles to goods and to 
capital into negotiable monetary in- 
struments, for the purpose of facili- 
tating exchanges, but it is pure imagi- 
nation and playing with words to con- 
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tend that banks can, in accordance 
with their whims and fancies, bring 
about either poverty or plenty. 


Increased Production 
First Essential 


The state may proceed from one 
monetary experience to another, it is 
quite incapable of increasing purchas- 
ing power, but it may quite readily 
decrease purchasing power by putting 
restraints on production. Chancellor 
Hitler, no doubt having in mind the 
results of one of the greatest experi- 
ments in monetary inflation ever at- 
tempted, has publicly stated that to 
“raise salaries without increasing pro- 
duction, is simply fooling one’s self.” 
The minister of National Economy in 
France, where the state has decreed a 
forty-hour week for labour, stated in 
a speech delivered on January 12, 
1937: “We must increase production. 
This is the watchword that every one 
must accept, make known and bring 
into application. Without an increase 
in production, it will be impossible to 
lower cost prices and to bring about, 
in the near or distant future, an im- 
provement of the condition of the la- 
bouring classes. To enrich the collectiv- 
ity, to bring about economic prosperity, 
to secure general welfare, production 
must be increased.” It would seem, if 
one is to take into account the warnings 
and advice of economists, that, not 
withstanding the opinions generally 
held, increasing salaries and wages, 
granting relief, pensions and allocation: 
cannot have a beneficial effect on the 
economy of a country, if there is no 
countervailing increase in the produc- 
tion of wealth. Such measures can be 
justified from a social point of view, but 
they are unable by themselves to bring 
about prosperity, not even to contrib- 
ute to the lessening of a business dc- 
pression. 


Hoarding and Saving 
Two Different Things 


Some people approach the problem 
from another angle and, whilst ac- 
knowledging that the state cannot in- 
crease purchasing power, claim it may 
perform a useful function by trans- 
ferring the existing purchasing power 
from the saving to the spending classes, 
thereby increasing the velocity of cir- 
culation of money. It now becomes a 
crime to be thrifty and the virtuous is 
the spendthrift; the prodigal son is the 
hero of the family. This proposition 
rests upon a misapprehension and a 
confusion. Hoarding and saving are 
two different things. Hoarding may be 
dismissed so far as this country is con- 
cerned, for it is unimportant, but it is 
practised on a large scale in countries 
where capital, scared and menaced, 
either seeks refuge abroad or remains 
in hiding in the form of currency and 
gold. Savings are not only a reserve 
of purchasing power, but they are ac- 
tually a form of spending, for in the 
hands of the banks they serve to 
finance the production and purchase of 
new goods. Should saving disappear or 
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become impossible, the state would 
immediately be forced to constitute it 
anew or else trade, commerce and in- 
dustry would be in a parlous situation. 
In countries under an autocratic rule, 
such as Russia, Germany and Italy, 
thrift and economy are enforced. I 
read in a recent article published by 
Mr. Louis Baudin, some interesting 
figures regarding France. The amount 
of salaries, wages, pensions and allow- 
ances was equal, in 1913, to 45% of 
the total national income in that year; 
it amounted in 1935 to 63%. Contrari- 
wise the total revenue of agriculture, 
commerce and industry shrank from 
36% in 1913 to 17% in 1935 of the 
total national revenue of France, This 
would show that the purchasing power 
of the so-called spending classes was 
considerably increased during this pe- 
riod but it would be carrying optimism 
very far to interpret these figures in 
terms of progress and economic better- 
ment. 

We have seen next door to us some 
experiments in the artificial develop- 
ment of purchasing power conducted 
on a vast scale and with the leverage 
of immense resources. Some chickens 
promptly came home to roost. After at- 
tempting to increase the purchasing 
power of the masses in 1933-34, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, during his last election 
campaign, was forced to combat the 
scheme of Doctor Townsend who pro- 
posed the distribution of $200 a month 
to each citizen of the United States 
who had reached the age of 60 years. 
And yet the suggestion of Doctor 
Townsend was but the logical conse- 
quence of some of the doctrines em- 
anating from the United States “brain 
trust.”’ And right in our midst, we have 
heard the apostles of Social Credit. 
The $25 a month in social dividends or 
the $200 a month in old age pensions 
may make pleasant reading or lend 
themselves to rhetorical flights in the 
unknown, but they shrink to nothing- 
ness when they come in contact with 
reality. 

If then poverty exists, and this un- 
pleasant and disturbing truth is unde- 
niable, and if the remedy is not to be 
found in the issuance of money and 
the multiplication of instruments of 
exchange, is it true that we are living 
in a world of plenty? If there were an 
abundance of wealth in this world, the 
problem would be reduced to one of 
distribution and not to one of produc- 
tion. If there exists a superabundance 
of commodities, why endeavour, as is 
done in the United States and to a 
lesser extent in Great Britain, to raise 
their prices, and why, on the other 
hand, strive to increase production as 
is done in Russia, in Germany, in 
France, in Italy? 


Not a World of Plenty 


We do not live in a world of plenty. 
Natural resources are very unevenly 
divided on this earth and the distribu- 
tion of populations bears no relation 
to the size or resources of the land oc- 


cupied by them. In 1926 the density 
of population per square mile was as 
follows: Europe 126, America 13 (in- 
cluding Canada with a density of about 
3), Africa 12, Asia 61, Oceania 13. 
The present population of the world is 
approximately 1,900 millions. In 1845 
the number was about 1.009 millions. 
Between 1845 and 1914 the average 
annual increase was about .7 %. In oth- 
er words it was increasing at a rate 
which would double the population in 
less than 100 years. In the more ad- 
vanced countries, the rate of increase 
for the period 1906 to 1911 was 1.1%. 
These 26 countries were increasing at 
a rate which would double their popu- 
lation in about 60 years. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, in which these figures are 
to be found, estimates that should 
these rates continue indefinitely, the 
world population would number 4,000 
millions in 2031, 8,000 millions in 2131 
and 16,000 millions in 2231. These cal- 
culations suggest certain reflections. 
Evidently the rate of increase must 
have been far lower on the average 
in past times. Sir George Knibbs has 
shown that the progeny of a single 
pair of human beings increasing at the 
average rate of 1% would come to equal 
in numbers the present population of 
the world in 1900 years. It is certain 
that the rate of growth in former 
times, taken over several centuries, 
was very small in comparison with the 
rate of growth during the last century. 

There is no agreement as to how 
much land is needed on the average by 





“Units of value are necessary but they are in- 
struments whose raison d’etre is primarily to 
measure wealth and assist in its circulation.’ 


each person. There are marked differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the extent 
of soil available for important crops 
such as wheat, and there is the diffi- 
cult question of the allowance to be 
made for improvements in the tech- 
nique of food production which may 
be expected. The white races are still 
very unevenly distributed over the 
territories which are fitted for them 
to inhabit. There are powerful motives 
leading the more crowded peoples to 
desire to go to the half empty coun- 
tries and at the same time there are 
motives leading those in possession of 
the latter territories to restrict en- 
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trance. I am not endeavouring to make 
a case for or against immigration to 
Canada. My sole object is to direct 
your attention to these questions and 
to invite you to ponder over this in- 
formation and consider whether or not 
it suggests a world of plenty. 

Great progress would be made if 
modern man were less money-conscious 
and gave more attention to real wealth 
and to real wages; if he concentrated 
more on the purchasing power derived 
from production and less on the means 
and instruments of exchange which are 
a facility and not an end by them- 
selves. Some people talk as though a 
trader could increase his business con- 
siderably by filling his stores or ware- 
houses with yardsticks, scales and 
measures instead of with goods and 
commodities. Units of value are neces- 
sary just as are standards of volume, 
length and weight, but they are instru- 
ments whose raison d’étre is primamily 
to measure wealth and assist in its cir- 
culation. Money is a servant of wealth 
and no useful purpose is served by un- 
duly multiplying the number of ser- 
vants necessary to perform efficiently 
a given amount of work. As production 
and wealth increase, so should the 
amount of money increase, whether it 
be bank money or currency. There is 
no evidence in Canadian banking his- 
tory that the means of exchange for 
the commodities produced in this coun- 
try or wanted in this country have ever 
been lacking, and the bankers of Can- 
ada deserve more commendation than 
they have received for resisting the 
costly experiments in monetary infla- 
tion which have been resorted to in so 
many countries. 

If it is admitted that a more abun- 
dant life can be secured only through a 
greater abundance of wealth, and if it 
is realized that, in the final analysis, 
people exchange not money but goods 
and services, we must seek the solution 
of present-day difficulties at their root, 
and that is production. The industrial 
and specialized production of goods, 
which is characteristic of modern 
times, implies and predicates wide and 
diversified exchanges. What are the 
facts? Taking 100 as the index of the 
gold value of international trade in 
1929, this index had fallen to 40 in 
1936. Do you appreciate the conse- 
quences of such a recession and the 
bearing which such an appalling retro- 
gression has on a country like Canada? 
Please be patient with me if I again 
make bold to give you a few figures 
pertaining to the Canadian production 
and export of certain commodities in 
the year 1936: 


Production Exports 


in millions of dollars Percent 
Li eee 200 226 
Nickel ..... .s 48 44 
Copper ....... 38 36 95 
EE ae 10 9 90 
NE itetasiins BO 10 70 
i, one over 90 


(Turn to page 632) 
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HEN Caesar’s victorious le- 
gions pushed their military 
highways northward over 
Europe and, crossing the channel, 


clamped them down on the land of the 
Angles and Saxons, the immediate ef- 


fect was the conquest of the latter. 
Later, however, the ultimate result 
was that they served as lines of com- 


munication which the Anglo- 
Saxons came first to mingle with them- 
elves and then escaped from the re- 


over 


mote provincialism of their little is- 
land to influence and dominate the 
then known world. When Columbus 


conquered the Atlantic and discovered 
America, it seemed to those who had 
underwritten the expedition that he 
had brought back a continent his 
booty; but what happened ultimately 
was that that continent, with its vast- 
ness, with the variety and value of its 
resources and with the spirit of inde- 
pendence and dauntlessness that was 
alive in its people, made its own des- 
tiny a determining factor in the des- 
tiny of the whole world. 

Similarly as modern man has, in re- 
cent years, been pushing out into and 
conquering the air, it turns out that 
the air, with its rigid requirements, its 
insistence on alignment, its demand in 
matters of design, has, in its turn, been 
conquering man. Streamlining _is, 
thus, not merely a modern mode. It is, 
rather, an essential and integral part 


as 
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By FRED G. McALISTER 


International Trustee; Chairman, International Board Committee on Objectives 


of the new life on which man has em- 
barked. It has become a part of his 
mind and his make-up not only in the 
field of transportation but also in that 
of his art and his articulation. It is 
to be found in his painting, his music 
and even in the form of type in his 
newspapers and magazines. In fact it 
has permeated his thought processes 
and his mediums of expression. 

Aware of these trends, and anxious 
to keep not only our statement of 
Objectives, but our organization struc- 
ture attuned to and in line with today’s 
conditions, the Organization Structure 
Committee of Kiwanis International 
and the Committee on Objectives, have 
evolved a new form of presentation of 
objectives and a simplified arrange- 
ment of committees. Their sugges- 
tions, adopted by the International 
Board at its last meeting, are based on 
the assumption that our whole organi- 
zation has been built, and should from 
time to time be readjusted with a view 
to giving a full and effective expres- 
sion to our Objects or ideals, through 
the definite realization of our Objec- 
tives; and that on the one hand, our 
Objectives should, therefore, bear 
some definite relationship to our Ob- 
jects, and that, on the other, our whole 
organization structure’ should be 
brought into alignment with both our 
Objects and Objectives. 


No radical changes in our Objectives 
themselves have been made at the 
present time, but certain readjust- 
ments in their order of publication and 
in their relationship to program and to 
commitee structure have been adopted, 
with a view to simplifying the problem 
of presentation and clarifying in the 
minds of both our membership and the 
public at large, the functions which 
Kiwanis International is seeking to 
perform. 


There are various ways of illustrat- 
ing the relationship of the Objectives 
to the Objects, but the simplest and 
most effective, perhaps, is to look upon 
our work as the weaving together of 
ideals and realities, in which process 
our Objects or underlying principles 
are the warp, the long cords running 
lengthwise of the loom, and our Objec- 
tives the woof, the threads carried 
crosswise by the shuttles of practical 
service, to form a pleasing pattern in 
a useful fabric. 


In the accompanying chart, Objects 
and Objectives are presented in this 
manner. On the intersection of each 
Object “cord” with each Objective 
“thread” there is indicated in sum- 
marized form some activity selected 
from a_ related 1937 International 
Committee Official Program for Clubs; 
the whole making up one of many pos- 
sible patterns of Kiwanis weaving or 


DESIGN FOR SERVICE 





A Crogs-section of Kiwanis Activities ag Related to its Objects and Objectives 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
an Organization 
To Achieve Objects I, II, Ill, IV, V, 
and VI throuch the medium of the fol- 
lowing five Objectives under the 
sponsorship of the Committees desig- 
nated below 


I To give pri- 
macy to the 
human and gpir- 
itual, rather 
than to the ma- 
terial values 
of life 


Activities that 
will result in 
more permanent 
human better- 

went. II note. 


l. Service to Under~Privileged 
Children 


(Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child) 


2. Vocational Guidance 
ers to provide 


(Committee on Vocational Guidance) employment to guidance con- committees and 
youth by apprentice- scious la. group leaders 
ship system 4 (2) ld 
3. Boys and Girls Work Cooperate with Character Sanitation 
Scoute, Y.M. & Education 2. establishment of petrol. 


(Committee on Boys and Girls Work Y.W.C.A.'s and 
other special 


Agencies. 6 


4. Friendly Understanding Among all 
citizens, rural and urban ing of Junior 
Agricultural 


> 


(Committee on Agriculture and Industry) leaders. 2 ¢ 


5. Intelligent, aggressive and Promotion of 


serviceable citizenship 


(Committee on Public Affairs) 
(Public Affaire Activities) 


leisure. 
0.8. and Can. § 


Encourage employ- 


Promoting train- 


cultural and rec- 
reational use of 












II To encourage III To promote IV To develop by V To provide VI To cooperate 
the daily living the adoption and precept and ex- through Kiwanis in cresting and 

of the Golden application of um a more in- clubs a practica)] maintaining that 
Rule in all higher sociel, telligent, aggres- means to form sound public 

human reletion- businese and sive, and service- friendships, ren- opinion and ideal- 
ships professional eble citizenship der service, build iem, righteousness, 


standards 


Cultivate the 
confidence and 
friendship of 
under-privileged 
children. II note. 


Sponsor health 
programs, ex- 
aminations, 
clinics, 

I, « 


Information and 
suggestions to 


Make every Club 


member vocational ag it 


Trade Courses. 1 


Emphasize in pro- Prizes for 
grams inter-rela- successful 
tions of success- agricultural 
ful agriculture projects. 2a 


business. 3a 
Assistance in 
Public Safety 
movements 

U.E.2 Can. 4 


Presentation of all 
available authentic 
information on 
Public Programs 
U.s. 1 


Study juvenile 
delinquency 
problems 


Guidance to youth 
discontinues 
schooling. 4 a 


Safety program and 


Portray rural life 

attractively in 

public schools 
4b 


Know your Municipal 
Government. 


communities justice, patriot- 


ism, goodwill 
Suggest surveys I, 1 
Literature distrib- 


Such children taught 
self-reliance thr- 


II 8 ough character build- ution I, 3 Ad- 
ing agencies & per- vocate adoption 
sonal service. II of laws I, 4 


Secure for youth Disseminate oc- 

first hand contacts cupational infor- 
with vocation in mation throughout 
which they are in- the commmity. 2 a 


terested. 2b 


Cooperation extra 
curricula activities. 
Life-saving classes. 
World Peace. 4 


Cooperation with 
4 individual pupils 
in Schools. 3 


Agricultural meet- 
ings to promote re- 
lationships and 
acquaint rural people 
with Kiwanis. 1 


Promoting train- 
ing of Junior 
agricultural 
leaders. 2¢ 


Promotion of Inter- 
national good will 
between Canada and 
the United Stetes 
U.s. 6 Can. 2 


Cooperation in 
lew enforcement 
U.e. 4 


Can. 3 


MUMERICAL REFERENCES ARE TO PARAGRAPHS IN INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE PROGRAMS FOR CLUBS FOB 1937. 
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service activity, yet all within the 
scope of our Objects and Objectives. 

A perusal of the chart will show our 
five Objectives for the coming year, 
which are of some years standing, in 
their new order of presentation. The 
three dealing with services rendered to 
youth take first, second and third 
place, and those dealing with general 
community service take fourth and 
fifth place. 

Heretofore, we have had an Interna- 
tional standing commitee charged with 
the sponsorship of each of these first 
three Objectives, but no International 
committee charged specifically with 
the sponsorship of the fourth, that is 
“Friendly understanding among all 
citizens, rural and urban,” or with 
the fifth, that is “Intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship.” 

Now, however, as the chart shows, 
the fourth Objective has been assigned 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Industry, previously known as _ the 
Committee one Agriculture. The work of 
the Commitee on Agriculture has al- 
ways admittedly been that of em- 
phasis on human values and friendly 
understanding rather than on merely 
scientific farming as such, so that by 
enlarging its scope as indicated by 
the title “Committee on Agriculture 
and Industry” it becomes admirably 
adapted to administer this important 
Kiwanis “portfolio” of promoting 
“friendly understanding among ALL 
citizens.” 

The fifth Objective, as noted in the 
chart, has now been assigned to the 
Committees on Public Affairs, there 
being a separate Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States and for 
Canada. 

We turn now to the matter of re- 
arranging the order of presentation of 
our International, District and Club 
Committees so that, as far as possible, 
uniformity may be maintained 
throughout, and our Objectives and 
Public Affairs activities program may 
be made to stand out in bold relief. 

For purposes of illustration there is 
shown in the accompanying table 
headed “Club Committees” in the list 
to the left, the list of committees in 


alphabetical form as heretofore au- 
thorized by the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws. The new grouping 


shown on the table in the list to the 
right, is designed to be of definite as- 
sistance in visualizing both our Ob- 
jectives and the general working ar- 
rangement of our committees grouped 
according to function. This set-up 
places the three Club Committees ad- 
ministering our three ‘Youth Services’”’ 
Objectives in the same order as the 
three International committees charged 
with similar functions, and puts them 
in a group by themselves lettered ‘‘A”’ 
under the heading “YOUTH SERV- 
ICES.” In the same way it places the 
two club committees administering the 
fourth and fifth Objectives in a group 
lettered ““B” under the heading “‘GEN- 
ERAL COMMUNITY SERVICE.” Un- 
der the fifth committee, that is “Public 
Affairs” are listed, in abbreviated form 
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__CLUB COMMITTEES _ 


Previous Groupi 


New Grouping 


a. Agriculture ( 4) A. YOUTH SERVICES 
1. Under-Privileged Child (q) 
b. Attendance (14) 2. Vocational Guidance (r) 
3. Boys and Girls Work (c) 
c. Boys and Girls Work ( 3) 
B. . GENERAL COMMUNITY SERVICE 
d. Business Standards ( 7) 4. Agriculture and Industry (a) 
("Friendly understanding 
e. Classification (11) among all citizens") 
Public Affairs (n) 
f. Finance ( 9)# ("Intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship") 
g- House (15)# a. Support of Churches x 
b. Law observence and 
h. Inter-Club Relations (19) enforcement 
c. Safety movements 
4. Kiwanis Education ( 8) d. Information on public problems 
e. International good will 
j. Laws and Regulations ( 1) f. Use of leisure 
6. Business Standards (a) 
k. Membership (12) 
C. ADMINISTRATION 
1. Music (18) 7. Kiwanis Education (4) 
8. Finance (f) 
m. Program (17)# 9. Laws and Regulations (3) 
10. Classification (e) 
n. Public Affairs ( 5) 11. Membership (k) 
2. Publicity (0) 
o. Publicity (13) 
D. CLUB MEETINGS 
p. Reception (16)# 13. Attendance (b) 
14. House (g) 
q. Under-Privileged Child ( 1) 15. Reception (p) 
16. Program (m) 
r. Vocational Guidance (2) 17. Music (1) 
18. Inter-Club Relations (h) 
Support of Churches x 
# Wo corresponding International Standing Committee 
® Special International Committee 


International Standing Committees with no corresponding Club Committee: 


Convention Program 
Past International Presidents 


International Special Committees with no corresponding Club Committee: 


Achievement Reports 
Past International Officers 
Support of Churches 


In the left hand column the figures in brackets indicate the number assigned 


to each Committee in the right hand column. 


In the right hand colum the 


letters in brackets are those assigned to the respective Committees indicating 


their order in the left hand colum., 


in the order adopted for the coming 
year our Public Affairs Activities Pro- 
gram. These, stated in full, are 
follows: 

To render additional service through: 


as 


a. Support of Churches in their 
spiritual aims. 
b. Codperation in law observance 


and enforcement. 

c. Increased assistance 

safety movements. 

Presentation of non-partisan in- 

formation on public problems. 

. Maintenance of the international 
goodwill existing between Canada 
and the United States. 

Promotion of cultural and recrea- 
tional use of leisure. 

The development of our Public Af- 


in public 


d. 


f. 


fairs activities program in the place of 
Special Objectives and the integration 
of it with the work of our Club Com- 
mittees on Public Affairs is not an in- 
novation as is evidenced by the follow- 
ing quotation from Sections 1, 2, and 4 
of Article XIV of our Standard Form 
for Club By-Laws, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 1. The club shall seek by 
fair discussions at its meetings and in 
other ways, to keep its members in- 
formed on all questions of public im- 
portance and any proposed legislation 
affecting the community, state,* or na- 
tion in which the club is located. 
*(Note—A club in Canada will change “state” 
“province’”’). 


(Turn to page 630) 


to 
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Lecture by noted scientist bring: 
about interest of club members 
and the Kiwanis sponsorship cf 
stratosphere exploration follows; 
valuable scientific data secured. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Rochester Sponsors Piccard 
Multiple-Balloon Ascension 


IWANIANS everywhere are eager 


to do something for their com- 

munities and for their fellowmen. 
All of us are interested in the progress 
of science. It is customary for The 
Mayo Foundation Chapter of Sigma Xi, 
of Rochester, Minnesota, to sponsor lec- 
tures on nonmedical subjects. Such a 
lecture is delivered about once a month. 
On March 16, 1987, Dr. and Mrs. Jean 
Piceard delivered such a Sigma Xi lec- 
ture on their experiences in stratos- 
phere flying and on the scientific value 
of such flights. The next day, as is 
often the case when prominent people 
come to Rochester, Dr. and Mrs. Pic- 
card were invited to address the Ki- 
wanis club. At the luncheon, the 
question of further exploration of the 
stratosphere was brought up. Doctor 
Piccard suggested that he had a new 
idea on this subject. He thought that 
a multiple-balloon ascension would be 
feasible and if successful, possibly of 


great value. He deplored the fact that 


By J. ARNOLD BARGEN, M. D. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Rochester, Minnesota 


it might be difficult to obtain sponsors 
for such an experiment. Dr. Charles 
Sheard, Professor of Physics in The 
Mayo Foundation and an enthusiastic 
Kiwanian, wondered what organization 
in Rochester might be able to sponso 
such a flight. That very afternoon 

meeting was called and it was decided 
that the “Charitable and Educational 
Association of the Kiwanis Club of 
Rochester” would consider the sponsor- 
ship of this project. It was found nec- 
essary to collect a rather large sum of 
money. Every Kiwanian put his 
shoulder to the wheel and in due time 
sufficient funds were at hand. The 
club, through Dr. Sheard, kept in con- 
stant touch with Dr. Piccard who was 
engaged in his teaching duties at the 
University. One could mention here 
the names of many Kiwanians who 
were particularly active in causing this 
project to come to fruition. However, 
to avoid giving more credit to one than 
to another of the group, suffice it to say 


that the Kiwanis club through its 
Charitable and Educational Association 
worked as one man. 

Dr. Piccard assembled all the neces- 
sary material for the flight. He named 
the gondola in which the ascension was 
to take place, “The Pleiades.” He made 
several trips to Rochester to locate 
and inspect the site for the ascension. 
The place finally chosen was the enclo- 
sure of the football field at Soldiers 
Field, a municipal athletic recreation 
park for which the property originally 
was secured by the American Legion. 
The weather conditions had to be just 
right for the flight. Everything had to 
be in absolute readiness before the 
flight was undertaken, and it was not 
until July 15 that Dr. and Mrs. Piccard 
and their sons came quietly to Rochester 
to await the proper moment. However, 
their arrival caused a bombshell of 
feverish excitement. Reports and in- 
quiries fairly flew into Rochester from 
all parts of this continent and from 
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places abroad. The gondola 
was stored safely in the base- 
ment of the central municipal 
fire station. The hydrogen 
tanks were in the same place. 
One hundred especially pre- 
pared sounding balloons were 
at hand. Of these, eighty 
were to be inflated and ar- 
ranged in two tiers of forty 
each. 

The Department of Com- 
merce had issued the identifi- 
cation number “X-1” for the 
Pleiades, representing a new 
classification in department 
files. There had been no pre- 
vious aircraft of this kind 
licensed by this department 
and a new classification “X” 
was initiated, the “1” repre- 
senting the first flight in the 
series. 

The wait for calm, clear 
weather was now begun and 
meanwhile Dr. and Mrs. Pic- 
card busied themselves in 
their temporary workshop, 
packing balloons and sand- 
bags into individual boxes, 
ready for inflation by the 
ground crew at a moment’s 
notice that good flying weath- 
er was at hand. The gon- 
dola was of white duralumin. 

Kiwanians and other inter- 
ested persons from all over 
the United States were con- 
stantly dropping in to view 
the preparations. Fan mail 
from the entire country was pouring 
in addressed to “Stratosphere Piccard,” 
“Stratosphere Explorer,” “Stratosphere 


4 





Flier,” and so on. Among the many 
invitations were two requesting Dr. 
Piccard to go to the moon. Telephone 


wires from Chicago and the Twin Cities 
were constantly humming, as the movie 
companies were arranging for the pic- 
tures. 

A ground crew of two hundred peo- 
ple trained by Mrs. Piccard with the 
help of Kiwanian past-president Sam 
Allen were ordered to keep themselves 
in readiness at a moment’s notice. This 
ground crew was recruited from the 
business men of Rochester, Minnesota 


and from the physicians who are serv- 
ing fellowships in The Mayo Founda- 
tion. They were all amateurs called 
into service for this project. 
Preparations were continued in the 
hope that by Saturday, July 17, the 
ascension might take place. The 
weather was not favorable on Friday 


but by Saturday noon things looked 
better. The crowd began to gather 


early Saturday evening. About 20,000 
people assembled to see this novel affair. 
As the evening progressed, things began 


to look more and more favorable for 
the great event. Everything was in 
readiness. The ground crew was at 


hand; the balloons were inflated, the 
gondola was in place, Dr. Piccard en- 
tered it, and at seven minutes after 
twelve, the craft was cut loose from 
the earth and soared straight into the 
air. Dr. Piccard rose to about 11,500 
feet and then sailed gracefully south- 
eastward along the Mississippi River, 
landing on a farm near Lansing, Iowa, 
about six o’clock on Sunday morning, 
July 18. Practically all of Dr. Pic- 
card’s equipment was destroyed in a 
fire which broke out shortly after the 
“Pleiades” had come down. This was at- 
tributed to the explosives with which 
Dr. Piccard cut away the top cluster of 
balloons. 

Dr. Piccard was observed shortly be- 
fore landing by Mr. Mort Madden who 
owned the farm on which the craft 

(Turn to page 642) 
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Dr. Piccard’s 
scarred gondola 
on the spot 


where it landed 


near _ Lansing, 
Iowa. Harry 
Gimbert, _presi- 


dent of the Roch- 
ester Kiwanis 
club, is holding 
a piece of the 
partly-burned 
padding of the 
gondola. 


Dr. Charles Sheard, past president of 








Mrs. Jean Piccard inspects the medal given to her at the Rochester 

Kiwanis club testimonial dinner. Dr. Piccard looks over her 

shoulder. At the left is Walter H. Ashom, president of the Lans- 

ing, Iowa, Kiwanis club, and at the right is Harry Gimbert, pres- 
ident of the Rochester club. 


the 


watch to 


Rochester Kiwanis club, presents a 
Dr. Piccard on behalf of the club. 
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“The More We Get Together . . .” 


By FREDERICK A. WIRT 


Member, International Committee on Agriculture: 


ARLY in the life of Kiwanis In- 

ternational, it was thought neces- 

sary to have as one of its important 
objectives a better and friendly under- 
standing among rural and city inhabi- 
tants. That was a wise decision. 

From that time to this Kiwanis In- 
ternational, through its Committees on 
Agriculture, has submitted broad sug- 
gestions which the different clubs, how- 
ever small or large, could follow. Re- 
lations between farm and city in- 
habitants in those communities where 
Kiwanis clubs have been built have 
noticeably improved as a result. 

Many clubs are outstanding in their 
agricultural activities, regardless of 
how much service they might render 
the under-privileged child, boys and 
girls, or any other kind of activity that 
appeals so strongly to the men making 
up Kiwanis membership. 

All clubs, whether located in strictly 
farming areas or in large metropolitan 
centers, have a definite agricultural re- 
sponsibility to their own members and 
to the farmers of their community and 
state. 

Within the last 150 years, the popula- 
tion on the farms of America has 
dropped from around 90 per cent to a 
little over 20 per cent. It is not as easy 
for the people of the United States to 
understand the problems of the farmer 
in 1937 as it was in 1787. 

Yet the inter-relationship of success- 
ful agriculture and successful industry, 
including successful business, must be 
understood: otherwise local, national 
and international policies might be 


adopted, as unfortunately they have in 
the past, without sufficient recognition 
in advance of their probable effect first 
on agriculture, and months, sometimes 


Member, 


years later, on the business and indus- 
trial life of the nation. 

No one can pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine, unless the latter be devoted 
entirely to fiction, without finding some 
news item, editorial or article regarding 
plans or proposals, apparently far re- 
moved from agriculture, but if adopted, 
would sooner or later affect the farming 
population. 

Within recent years, too little atten- 
tion has been paid the necessity for low 
cost production in the city as well as 
on the farm, and wide distribution of the 
products of the farm and factory. 

Too many have fallen into the 
lacious beliefs 

That the individual can enjoy more 
by producing less; 

That the nation can spend its way to 
prosperity; 

That leisure and not work is of pri- 
mary importance; 

That the right to strike is more fun- 
damental than the right to work; 

That foresight, independence, self-re- 
liance, initiative and courage of early 
pioneer Americans is now obsolete, but 
rather we can now, if need be, depend 
on the local, state, or preferably the 
national government for food 
clothes worn and shelter lived in. 

Not alone the Agriculture Commit- 
tees of the different Kiwanis clubs, but 
also the individual Kiwanian has a real 
responsibility in promoting that im- 
portant Kiwanis objective—a_ better 
understanding among the men on the 
farm and the men in the city. 

Granted that the officers and commit- 
tee chairmen of the different clubs ap- 
preciate this responsibility, they then 
can analyze their local, and, if you 
please, the national situation, and take 


fal- 


eaten, 


Kiwanis 


Club of Racine, 


Wisconsin 


the necessary steps to see that their own 
members are fully informed on those 
national policies and plans which will 
have a far-reaching effect not only on 
agriculture, but eventually on all busi- 
ness. Businessmen and industrial lead- 
ers surely realize by this time that there 
can be no satisfactory period of “good 
times” unless agriculture is prosperous. 

With the “Committee Program for 
Clubs in 1937,” as suggested by the In- 
ternational Committee on Agriculture, 
each club can develop a flexible and far- 
reaching program to meet their local 
conditions, a program which will go far 
towards bringing about better relations 
between farm and city inhabitants in 
their respective communities. 

It is not additional suggestions so 
much that are required, but rather, a 
better understanding of what can be 
accomplished and is already being done 
very successfully by clubs in the differ- 
ent districts in the United States and 
Canada. Adapting the broad program 
of Kiwanis International to local situa- 
tions can and should be discussed by the 
club Committee on Agriculture, at mid- 
winter meetings, and at annual district 
conventions, with distinct benefit to 
local agricultural activities. Additional 
suggestions can be obtained, if desired, 
from International Headquarters, from 
the International Committee on Agri- 
culture and from the chairman of the 
district Committee on Agriculture. 

Nothing is quite so successful in 
bringing about a better and friendlier 
understanding between urban and 
rural citizens, between Kiwanians and 
farmers in their communities as sitting 
down around a table, partaking of a 
meal together, singing in unison, and 

(Turn to page 639) 
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Things We Have in Common 


The problems of today can only 
be properly faced with the convic- 
tion that ''We are all for one and 
one for all,'' declares eminent edu- 
cator in address before the Kiwanis 
Club of Moorhead, Minnesota. 


HE most difficult things to speak 

about are the things that are self- 

evident. Ask a man why he believes 
in God, why he loves his family, and 
you will see that he is very much hard 
pressed to give a consistent and logical- 
ly flawless explanation. The subject of 
my discourse is difficult because in the 
espousal of one view or the other, one 
may easily be swerved to the extreme 
right or left. It is very easy for an 
anti-Semite to prove that the Jew and 
Christian have nothing in common, and 
that, like East and West, the twain can 
never meet. It is also comparatively 
easy for one to indulge in platitudes and 
distill away all differences and make the 
two utterly identical in belief and be- 
havior. He, however, who respects facts 
and esteems truth, must steer between 
the two extremes. He must keep his eye 
alert to the fundamental differences and 
also the likenesses of peoples, races and 
religions. Sects, races and nations are 
like fractions; they all have a common 
denominator, and they all have an un- 
common enumerator. 


|. Common Denominator 

In this address I want to limit myself 
to the common denominator. Now, the 
first thing that we have in common is 
our human characteristics. We are all 
men, members of the same species. If 
we go back far enough we shall find 
ourselves possessing common origin and 
ancestry. We may not all subscribe to 
the account of the creation of man in 
the book of Genesis. The story may be 
invalidated by science. Morally and 
e‘hically it contains an abiding truth. 
We are all children of Adam. All of us 
have been fashioned from the same clay. 
The Rabbis, in commenting on the story 
of the creation of Adam, embellish it by 
saying that God gathered grains of dust 
from all the four corners of the earth 
and of this assemblage He made Adam. 
This was intended to serve as a proof 
and a symbol of the essential unity and 
identity of humankind. 


Il. Common Natures 

Not only do we possess a common 
ancestry, but we possess common na- 
tures. As a group, there may be shades 
of differences in our mental and emo- 


By RABBI BERNARD HELLER 


Director, Hillel Foundation, University of Michigan 


tional reactions to stimuli. As _ indi- 
viduals, however, we are like one to an- 
other. “Every human heart is human,” 
said Longfellow. Our hearts are ex- 
alted by the same hopes and depressed 
by the same fears. When one realizes 
this fact, one cannot say, as did Mar- 
lowe, “To undo a Jew is charity, and 
not sin.” One cannot but sympathetic- 
ally respond to the plea of the Stratford 
bard, when he said: 
“Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? Fed 
with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian 


is?” 


lll. Common Fate 

Thirdly, there stares before us, ir- 
respective of our differences and di- 
vergences, a common fate. The human 
race, irrespective of its religious, politi- 
-al and social differences, finds itself in 
the same boat. At times this boat seems 
very frail and shaky and the sea on 
which it sails so turbulent and the 
winds so angry and the night so dark 
and dreary that we must huddle to- 
gether for mutual encouragement or 
solace. Endowed as we may be with 
native optimism, we cannot escape the 
fact that life does present to us some 
gruesome scenes. It is shot through 
with tragedies, disappointments and 
frustrations. There yonder a mother 
may be sitting, staring blankly out into 
a cold future, because her life has been 
made empty because of the death of 
her one and only child. Yonder in a hos- 
pital a man may writhe in agony be- 
cause of a mortal and incurable disease. 
Walking down the streets there may be 
a man who has been deprived of all his 
life’s savings because of the hapless 
turn of the wheel of chance. Before all 
of us there is the distant spectre of 
death. Here comes to us the news of a 
devastating flood, or of a voleano, spurt- 
ing forth burning lava which buries 
whole villages with hosts of innocent 
men, women and children. Here is a 
country that is plagued with famine or 
a ravaging epidemic. The distant fu- 
ture, which scientists now and then de- 
lineate for us, is no less disheartening. 
The gradual cooling off of the earth will 
constitute the death knell of all life, 
say the scientists. This fact, together 
with all the other foreboding possibili- 
ties, too, ought to make us feel that a 
common lot is ours. This consciousness 
ought to unite us with indissoluble 


bonds, so that we muster up the maxi- 
mum courage and strength to face our 
common dangers. 

The last war has shown us that in the 
face of a common enemy we have suc- 
ceeded in forgetting our differences. 
Jew, Protestant, and Catholic, white 
and black, all felt themselves as broth- 
ers. Not only did the bursting shrapnel 
and the roaring guns make the soldiers 
of the field one akin to the other, but 
the civilians in back of the lines shared 
with them that consciousness of broth- 
erhood. Peace is now with us and we 
hope it will be with us without inter- 
ruption. Nevertheless there are in- 
imical forces arrayed against us. These 
forces are without as well as within us. 
Let us meet them, shoulder to shoulder, 
and hand to hand, with a conviction 
that we are all for one and one for all. 


IV. Common Orientation 

Fourthly, not only have we, as I said, 
a common origin, but also common ori- 
entation. We all look forward to the 
same ideals. We are entranced by the 
same visions and prophecies. The hu- 
man race, with its various nationalities 
and creeds, are like variegated flowers 
that grow in a garden. There are beds 
of roses, lilies and chrysanthemums, 
-ach of them deriving their sustenance 
from a common mother earth. Chemi- 
cally they are made of the same sub- 
stance. The petals and the buds all 
blossom forth towards the same sun and 
thirst for the same rain that comes 
from the same clouds. 

Let us, for example, examine the re. 
ligion and ethics of Jesus and that of 
Judaism. Essentially they are one and 
the same, though they may possess dif- 
ferent garbs of expression. The religion 
and ethics of Jesus may be said to be 
contained in a passage consisting of a 
few sentences. This passage represents 
the authentic words of Jesus, because 
it is mentioned practically verbatim by 
both Matthew and Mark. It was given 
in the answer to the inquiry as to what 
is the first or most important of all the 
commandments. This, as you realize, is 
equivalent to the question: “What con- 
stitutes the essence of religion?” 

“And Jesus answered,” runs the 
passage, “the first of all the com- 
mandments is, Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, is One, thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength; this is the 
first commandment. And the second 
is like unto it, namely this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

(Turn to page 643) 
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Feeling Like 30 at 40 
And Going Like 60 


EELING like 30 at 40 and going 

like 60 is neither statement nor in- 

terrogation. It is a challenge; : 
challenge to a healthy mind and a 
healthy body. And in the next few 
minutes I would like to offer five sug- 
gestions or rules for healthful living. 

As the alchemist of yesterday grad- 
ually learned of elements, other than 
earth, air, fire, and water, he hoped to 
achieve for himself immortality by 
changing some of the base metals into 
gold. If the modern alchemist fails to 
find immortality, he at least finds gold 
by handing out nostrums which it is 
hoped will change illness into health. 
The gullibility of John Doe in this mat- 
ter of health is clearly demonstrated 
by the 300 million dollars which are 
spent annually for patent medicines, 
most of which are worthless. However, 
this figure at least shows us that John 
Doe values his health even if he has to 
be sick before this realization is made 
Most of us are like: 


~~ 


clear. 

“A man there was in our town, 
And he had wondrous health; 

But recklessly he squantered it, 
Accumulating wealth. 

And when he saw his health was gone, 
With all his might and main, 

He squandered all the wealth he’d won 
To get his health again. 

And with neither health 


when nor 


wealth, 
He in his coffin lay, 
The preacher couldn’t say a thing, 
Excepting, ‘Let us pray’.” 
— (Selected) 
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By J. WES McVICAR 


Director of Physical Education, Central Y.M.C.A. 
and Member, Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario 


Laugh at the world, learn a hobby, 
exercise with discretion and guard 
your stomach, mouth and ears are 
the instructions by this 
authority in an address before the 
Kiwanis Club of Toronto. 


That poem simply emphasizes the 
fact that we are most gullible in the 
matter of health or, in plainer language, 
we are suckers. And wherever you 
find suckers you will find rackets. 

There are two major problems con- 
nected with health and physical edu- 
cation these days both of which involve 
tremendous rackets. One racket con- 
cerns our ears and the other our mouths. 
Now, you and I know that if we hear a 
statement repeated often enough we 
come to believe it in spite of ourselves. 
It would, therefore, not be a misstate- 
ment to say that much of what goes in 
will eventually go in our 


given 


our ears 
mouths. 
I might ask you: What’s a cure for 
pimples and run down condition? 
What to do about what 4 out of 5 
have? 
How do you cure that 
won’t-tell-you disease? 
What beverage do you blame when 
you bite your wife’s ear off? and so on. 
I say I might ask you, but what’s the 
use? Swing bands, comedians, ama- 
teur artists, and dictionary-devouring 
announcers with voices that have more 
than six delicious quavers have given 
you the answers. 


best-friend- 


We’ve almost reached the _ point 
where every boy knows the brand of 
cigarette he must smoke if he’s to be 
an athlete with nerves of steel and 
with perfect digestion. That reminds 
me of the cigarette ad which pictured 
a famous symphony conductor over 
these words. ‘‘These cigarettes do not 
irritate my throat.” A friend of the 
conductor said to him, “But, Maestro, 
you do not smoke.” To which the 
baton wielder retorted, “Exactly, my 
friend, exactly.” 

I am not taking a rap at cigarette 
smoking as much as I am at cigarette 
advertising because the evil effects of 
smoking are not nearly the health haz- 
ard we once imagined. The serious 
problem today is our pernicious habit 
of short-cutting to health by way. of 
drug-containing foods, pills and medi- 
cines, which are sold by this type of 
attractive advertising. When some of 
the producers can spend 80 per cent 
of the dollar on publicity we cannot 
doubt but that we are having things 
literally forced down our throats. 


Rule No. | 

Each of you should read that start- 
ling book by Arthur Kallet, “One Hun- 
dred Million Guinea Pigs,’”’ or Morris 


Fishbein’s “Foods, Fads and Quack- 
ery.” Rackets in the ears and mouth 


will mean rackets in the stomach. So 
if you would go like 60 at 40 and feel 
like 830 you must heed Rule 1, which 
is “Remember your tubes are more 
sensitive than your radios.” 

I believe it was the Readers’ Digest 
that recently gave a novel definition of 
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a baby. The definition was something 
like this, ‘‘A baby is an alimentary 
‘anal with a mouth at one end and no 
responsibility at the other.” 

It seems to me that as we grow 
older a good many of us simply invert 
the point of no-responsibility. It was 
Alexander Irvine who said, “Gluttony is 
one of the cardinal sins of the age. It de- 
stroys more bodies than liquor. There 
is little difference between getting 
drunk and making walking distilleries 
of ourselves by ignorantly combining 
the same chemical elements in our 
bodies. Gluttony is one of the most 
respectable of our soul destroying 
vices. We have made it a symbol of 
reputability. A social virtue. But, no 
spiritual superstructure can be built 
on a gluttonous foundation. The body 
is the temple of God when we do not 
make it a garbage can.” 

Now in connection with food you 
have learned about proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates, and have heard that 


“Though the alphabet extends from A 
to Z 
Thank Heaven the Vitamins end at 


yy 9? 
Ae 


However, we don’t want you to 
worry about the alphabet or even about 
proteins, fats or carbohydrates for 
your average diet takes care of all 
these details. What most of us need 
to worry about is ‘“Calories.”’ 

Food contains calories and calories 
are to your body what gas is to your 
car. Naturally, the harder and faster 
you drive your car or yourself the more 
gas or calories you will require. But, 
judging from what I hear, I wonder if 
all gas is restricted to the internal 
mechanisms of automobiles. 

The average business man needs less 
than 2500 calories a day (the amount 
of energy contained in about 5 milk 
shakes), but most of us exceed this 
amount, so that the excess of energy 
must be stored as fat. Too much fat 
of course is bad, not only esthetically, 
but bad for the heart. That heart of 
yours that pumps some 11% tons of 
blood a day through your system (a 
job equal to shoveling 25 tons of sand 
onto a platform 3 feet high), has to 
labor more than ever to push blood 
through surrounding fatty tissue, 


which acts on the blood vessels like a 
hangman’s noose. 

A few months ago a young man came 
to us because his insurance company 


refused to allow him to take out any 
more policies on account of his over- 
weight. After he had taken off thirty 
pounds he said to me, “Do you know 
I'm just beginning to really live; wnat 
I’ve been doing the past year or two 
has been equal to carrying my young 
daughter around on my shouiders 24 
hours a day.’’ And so you may want 
to remember that a man who is over 
30 and overweight is a poorer insur- 
ance risk than the man who is under- 
weight; and the only sane way to re- 
duce is to reduce your calories. If 
you don’t know anything about calories 
then see your doctor. Whatever you 
do, stay away from fads. This coun- 
try is full of fads. We have the milk 
diet; buttermilk diet; fruit diet; raw 
food diet; hay diet; 18-day diet; vege- 
tarianism, and so on. 

The only people to benefit by our 
health fads are the doctors. A maga- 
zine which usually prints more danger- 
cus cartoons made me laugh at this 
innocuous one. It showed an emaciated, 
run-down-at-the-heels, hen-pecked in- 
dividual standing stripped to the waist 
before a prosperous physician who was 
saying, “I guess we’ll have to take you 
off the health diet.” 

So Rule 2 is “‘Watch what and how 
much you eat” or ‘“‘Don’t let your diet 
die inside you.”’ 


More Than Exercise is Needed 


A few years ago most any problem 
in health and physical education could 
be answered by the one word “Exer- 
cise.”’ As an example: 

What is it that keeps you fit with 
knife and fork to do your bit? Exer- 
cise! 

If your duodenum’s clogged or cere- 
brum water-logged. Exercise. 

If your tongue is coated white, Ber- 
narr MacFadden’s right. Exercise. 

If your peristaltic movement is in 
need of vast improvement. Exercise. 

If your colon’s blocked with traffic 
or you’re feeling somewhat asthmic. Ex- 
ercise. 

If your liver is phlegmatic or your 
bowels are filled with static. Exercise. 

If with fat you’re overweighted or 
perhaps emaciated. Exercise. 

If it’s a boil upon your neck, or noth- 
ing’s right by heck. Exercise. 

Today we realize that exercise is 
only half an answer. In fact, physical 
educators have come to realize that it 
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is often just as important to teach 
relaxation as it is to promote activities. 
Mention reducing to the average man 
and of what does he think—exercise. 
But he’s only partly right. Some one 
has said that the best exercise for re- 
ducing is to turn the head from side 
to side when offered a second helping. 

If you wanted to reduce one pound 
by exercise alone, here are some choices 
I could give you. 


1. Play ping-pong 17% hours. 

2. Shovel 7 tons of sand into a 
wheelbarrow. 

3. Saw wood 10% hours. 

4. Play football 5 hours. 

5. Walk 34 miles at 5 miles an hour. 

6. Place an electric vibrating belt 
against your stomach for 15 minutes a 
day for 365 days. 


Some of you are going to tell me I’m 
wrong, but when you lose 3 pounds in 
your next golf game, just remember 
you’ve not lost 3 pounds of fat but 
2% pounds of water. 

Perhaps you expect that exercise 
will make your blood redder, or pro- 
tect you against infection, or will as- 
sure you of long life, but I’m afraid 
you’re doomed to disappointment. 

If some of your sons have been read- 
ing Physical Culture, no doubt they 
have aspired to become Strongforts, 
Leidermans, Mahons or Atlases, etc., 
but do you know there is as much re- 
lation between size of muscle and health 
as there is between the amount of hair 
on the chest and strength. Perhaps 
the man who can lift 200 pounds will be 
the center of an admiring female audi- 
ence, but he will be admired only as 
long as he stays with the iron dumbbell. 
Can he dance, swim, play tennis, or 
even put a collar button in the back of 
a shirt? Well, the chances are he 
can’t. 

Forty per cent of a man’s weight is 
muscle. If you weigh 160 pounds you 
carry 64 pounds of muscle. If this 
equipment is capable of carrying you 
through the day and leaving you with 
a surplus of energy, why go further? 
Truck horse muscles are out of place 
on a buggy horse job. Why bang 
around with a five ton truck when a 
roadster will do? 

Why exercise then? Because: 

1. The vital organs will become 
healthier and will function more effi- 
ciently. 

(Turn to page 642 
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ort Benton Kiwanians 
Sponsor Historic Celebration 


By JOEL F. OVERHOLSER 























Publicity Director, Regatta Association; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Fort Benton, Montana 


IWANIS clubs of three Montana 

cities and towns, assisted by the 

wholehearted cooperation of other 
organizations and individuals, rolled 
back fifty years of history, and reset 
the stage that pictured one of the most 
glamorous eras of the Old West, in pro- 
viding the impetus that set in motion 
the 2300-mile motor cruiser race from 
St. Louis to Fort Benton. 

Long ago, before the iron horse of 
the white man rolled along steel trails 
toward the sinking sun, there were but 
two ways to get to the golden territory 
of Montana, the Treasure State. One 
was overland, by covered wagon and ox 
team, across the savage-infested plains 
of the West from Salt Lake City to the 
Beaverhead, or up from Fort Laramie 
by the old Bozeman trail into southern 
© Top Kiwanian Psst; Souther, mae- Montana. The overland trail was dotted 
ager of the St. Louis-Fort Benton Regatta with the bones of the weak, the unfor- 





, yg a pert = I ee tunate and those who had fallen to the 
ust before last 14 mile-lap when whistling arrows of the savage tribes- 
> 


gravel bars slowed them up. men 


The other, the favored route, was by 
river steamer up the Missouri River 
from St. Louis to Fort Benton, at which 
latter port nearly eighty per cent of 
Montana’s pioneers entered the terri- 
tory. Upon the whistle of steamboats 
down the river and the chugging of 
their great paddle wheels was built a 
golden era, when silk-hatted easterners 
and tough roustabouts from the St. 


Yay 






@ Fourth view reading 
down: The “Glasgow” 
passes the ‘Fort Benton.”’ 
Fifth view: Part of the crowd 
at the dock. Lower right: 
Finish line and crowd ten 
seconds before race's end— 
crowd of 1500 on bridge alone. 





@ Left to right: Joseph Gray, first vice president; P. 
J. Sweeney, president; E. Ross Clark; second vice pres- 
ident of the St. Louis-Fort Benton Regatta—all mem- 
bers of the Fort Benton Kiwanis club. Kiwanian 
Sweeney is also president of the Fort Benton club. 
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Louis levees met buckskin-clad trap- 
pers and bearded, gun-toting miners in 
the little town which long has claimed 
the title “birthplace of Montana.” 

With the completion of the Fort Peck 
Dam nearing, which would close fore- 
ever the channel of the Missouri River 
and take the title “head of navigation” 
from Fort Benton, the proposal that a 
motor cruiser race be sponsored by 
Fort Benton Kiwanians, in March of 
this year, drew prompt and enthusiastic 
response. 

C. R. Dawley of Great Falls advanced 
the idea of a race by 25-foot cabin 
cruisers from St. Louis to Fort Benton, 
2300 miles. The Fort Benton Kiwanis 
club, youngest of the clubs of Montana, 
took up the idea and on March 9 organ- 
ized the St. Louis-Fort Benton Regatta 
Association. Regarded as a fantastic 
idea at first, it was soon seen as sure- 
fire instead. The Fort Benton Kiwanis 
club agreed to sponsor a cruiser at a 
total cost for boat and expenses of 
about $3,000. Participating member- 
ships at $1.00 each were the means of 
raising the money, and hundreds of 
citizens of the town and county had a 
share in the entry. 

A challenged Kiwanis club at Glas- 
gow, with their situation as base for 
the Fort Peck Dam, took the view that 
they couldn’t keep out, and in a whirl- 
wind, twenty-four hour campaign had 
their entry assured. Great Falls fell in 
line, with Kiwanians there giving the 
shove that put the Chamber of Com- 
merce into the race. Malta, small Mon- 
tana city on the Milk River, an old- 
time cowtown, was interested in the 
race, and a group of citizens there spon- 
sored an entry. 

Meanwhile officials of the Regatta 
Association, composed chiefly of Fort 
Benton Kiwanians, were running up 
mileage in the interest of the affair and 
stirring public attention as they covered 
most of northern Montana. Those 
serving as officers of the Regatta As- 
rociation were: P. J. Sweeney, presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis club, also president 
of the association; Ross Clark and Joe 
Gray, vice presidents; Morris Stevens, 
secretary; Ed Harris, treasurer. These 
were all of Fort Benton, and all except 
Stevens were Kiwanians. C. R. Dawley 
of Great Falls, who originated the idea, 
was manager. An executive board, in- 
cluding representatives from a number 
of Montana towns, was as follows: 
Harold DePue, Great Falls; J. Russell 
Larcombe, Malta; T. J. Hocking and 
H. O. Morgan, Glasgow; Major C. M. 
Iry, Fort Peck; Grover Schmidt and 
Fay Adams, Fort Benton. 

Many outside of Fort Benton spent 
time and effort in pushing the race. 
One of the chiefest of those perform- 
ing meritorious services was Ralph 
Bricker of the Great Falls Kiwanis 
club, who, almost single-handed in the 
beginning, by his enthusiasm and per- 
suasiveness brought approval in direc- 
tors’ meeting and finally had the club 
take it to the Chamber of Commerce, 
with the view that because of the na- 
ture of the undertaking, it should be 
the entire community’s enterprise to 


sponsor the “City of Great Falls.” 

But the chief burden fell upon Fort 
Benton, and upon the Fort Benton Ki- 
wanians, who in laying the ground- 
work and putting the race through to 
success had their hands full. As days 
and weeks went by, and the pages of 


the Montana and out-of-state press 
gave more and more space to the 


longest cruiser race ever to be staged 
on the inland waters of America, it be- 
gan to be realized that public interest 
in the affair had exceeded all expecta- 








P. J. Sweeney, President, Kiwanis Club of Fort 
Benton. 

tions, and the Fort Benton club began 

to lay plans for the entertainment of 

the great crowd expected at the race’s 

end. 

Reams upon reams of publicity, bear- 
ing a Fort Benton date line, went out 
to the Montana and Missouri valley 
press, and upon the air and through 
magazine stories, and by word of mouth 
went news of the greatest stunt ever 
to be staged in the Northwest, while 
editors cried for more and more ma- 
terial, until some editions of the near- 
by newspapers took on the appearance 
of boat race specials. 

As the race got under way May 23 
at St. Louis, it was found that while 
all the entries were from Montana 
towns, yet people lined the “Big Muddy” 
for hundreds of miles, stood for hours 
in pouring rain, which seemed to ac- 
company the boats. just to see the four 
tiny cruisers speed by. 

So an idea as to what to expect was 
had, and “Missouri River Steamboat 
Days,” the name given the Fort Benton 
celebration, began to take shape. In- 
dians, cowboys, stagecoaches and pack 
trains, old-time window displays and a 
whisker growing contest amongst Fort 
Benton males, were put on the pro- 
gram, and June 17, 18 and 19 set as the 
dates of the celebration. 

Small crowds, as was expected, came 
the first two days, but Saturday the 
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19th of June, the day the long river 
race was to end, found a steady stream 
of cars coming along the paved road 
from north and south, while from the 
other directions, hundreds of cars 
pounded dirt and graveled roads to be 
on hand. 

Highway patrolmen, specially de- 
tailed to keep order, estimated that 
18,000 people poured into Fort Ben- 
ton that Saturday morning. 

Low water, natural result of Mon- 
tana’s three-year drought, held up the 
boats in the last miles of their trip, and 
they were three hours later than the 
12 o’clock schedule of arrival tentative- 
ly set. The great crowd, small to the 
East possibly, but large to Montana— 
18,000 people, with a population in a 
fifty-mile radius of about 35,000— 
waited patiently. 

When the first boats, the government 
pilot boat, closely pressed by the 
Cruiser Fort Benton, shot around the 
bend, an old military cannon used when 
Fort Benton was an army post in 
the seventies, boomed a salute to the 
racers. Along the banks a murmur ran, 
but amazement was greater, as the 
crowd viewed the frail and tiny cruisers 
that had retraced the dim trails of the 
past, over a route untraversed for fifty 
years, and it was not until the Cruiser 
Fort Benton, followed by the City of 
Malta, drew opposite the first specta- 
tors, and waved to them, that the cheers 
came. And as they sped under the iron 
bridge that marked the finish line, and 
again as the Glasgow-Fort Peck and the 
City of Great Falls, fighting for third 
place on the last lap, came into view, 
the cheering rose. To spectators and 
crews alike it seemed, the greater thing 
was that all had finished the race, and 
not just that an epic contest had ended. 

The wash of the boats on the concrete 
piers of the bridge was answer to those 
who had doubted the possibility of their 
getting through, and Fort Benton Ki- 
wanians proudly witnessed the climax 
of their great achievement. 


The Race in Detail 


Glasgow-Fort Peck, first, elapsed 
time 269 hours 4 minutes; City of Mal- 
ta, second, elapsed time 269 hours 9 
minutes; Cruiser Fort Benton, third, 
elapsed time 269 hours 22 minutes; 
City of Great Falls, fourth, elapsed 
time 269 hours 33 minutes. 

These were the times and the plac- 
ings in the 2300-mile race from St. 
Louis to Fort Benton, head of naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River, May 23 to 
June 19. Back of these figures was the 
story of men and boats against all the 
forces and tricks and perils of the 
Missouri, old-time highway to empire 
in the days when the river route was 
building Montana and the Northwest, 
and when the river ports were the only 
safe and sure means of entry into an 
unsettled wilderness, rich in resources 
and wealth, but poor in men to develop 
these resources. 

The figures indicate a close race. 
They also indicate the codperation in a 
sporting event for $1000 in prizes, of 

(Turn to page 636) 
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e@Above: The fire in Tillamook forest in 
1933, and what proved to be one of the 
worst forest fires in history, had been in 
progress about two hours when this pic- 
ture was taken. The fire is just breaking 
over the first ridge and getting ready for 
the sweep. @ Left: The new highway 
made it possible to salvage great areas 
of scorched timber. @ Right: Close-up 
of huge log which was scorched in fire. 
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Kiwanis Builds in Tillamoo 


T IS not uncommon throughout our 
nation to hear reference made to 
the “Dark Days of 1933,” but Til- 
lamook, Oregon, remembers one of 
these days as a vivid reality. 

In the forenoon of August 25 of that 
year there arose in the Coast Range 
Mountains a menacing bank of smoke. 
A strong wind was driving westward 
through the massive forests of virgin 
timber in that area one of the worst 
forest fires of history. 

By early afternoon there lay over 
the town of Tillamook a bank of smoke 
so dense that the sun was completely 
obliterated, and the darkness of night 
prevailed. Lights had to be turned on 
and traffic could only proceed at a 
snail’s pace. 

The next day Tillamook County 
awoke to the realization that more 
than one-half of their taxable wealth 
was gone, and what had for ages been 
considered a region of wealth was now 
to all appearance, desolate waste, and 
would in time be rotting rubbish. The 
area had been of the forest primeval, 
and no means of transportation into 
it had ever been undertaken. 

The faint-hearted were ready to give 
up hope and concede defeat, but not 
all were faint hearted. 


Into this picture came men with 


By JOHN ASCHIM 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Tillamook, Oregon 


vision for the future, and from their 
cooperative effort was evolved a pro- 
gram of building that we believe 
worthy of record. 

Reports of the Kiwanis Club of Tilla- 
mook show for the years since that 
date a continuing work pertaining to 
this problem. 

They record a trip to our National 
Capital by our Past Governor Claude 
W. Barrick, where he enlisted the aid 
of Senator Charles L. McNary, and 
others of the Oregon Congressional 
Delegation, and with them, Thomas H. 
McDonald of the Federal Bureau of 
Roads. 

From there developed plans for a 
highway into this burned area in order 
that this scorched timber. might be 
salvaged while it still had value, since 
it had not been burned and if logged 
within reasonable time would still 
produce valuable lumber. 

The unemployment situation through- 
out the Northwest was acute, and this 
effort offered an avenue of relief in 
that direction. 

H. H. Rosenberg and E. G. Anderson 
of our club were members of the Coun- 
ty Court and this body was active in 
pushing the plan forward. 

Washington and Multnomah counties 
and the city of Portland had large 


numbers of unemployed and sensing 
an opportunity they joined our county 
in urging a road building project under 
WPA and E. J. Griffith, State Admin- 
istrator of that organization was con- 
tacted. 

As the plan progressed the member- 
ship of our club became a driving 
force, and with them were working in 
unison all civic bodies of the com- 
munity, and the citizenship generally. 

Today the work is well under way, 
and it can now be reported that 18 
miles of the road have been completed, 
and over this short portion 500,000 
feet of logs are being marketed daily, 
and a small army of men are employed 
in a useful occupation. 

By early fall 12 more miles of 
road will be finished, which will be well 
into the middle of the burned area, and 
conservatively will mean that the log 
production will be doubled in daily 
output. 

The scope of the burn embraces 
about 200,000 acres, and feeder roads 
will follow into the various portions 
thereof. 

In addition, this road is being con- 
structed under standard highway speci- 
fications, and in another year will be 
opened into the state metropolis, Port- 

(Turn to page 638) 
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VULNERABLE 


By ROE FULKERSON 


ISTORY repeats itself. 
It has been so many years since I went to school 
that it seems incredible that I should remember any 
of it. I find, however, that my memory is very clear on 
the inconsequential things, although quite vague about 
cube root and Latin derivatives. 

For a time I had as desk mate a Cherokee Indian chief. 
He was just a little chief for a cent who had not begun 
chiefing. When our great and good government decided 
to send all the Indians to reservations out in Oklahoma, 
there were some who declined to do so. Among these were 
some Indians who roamed the mountains of eastern Ten- 
nessee and western North Carolina. The government told 
them they might remain in their native country, but they 
would have to take farms and become citizens. This they 
agreed to do. The farms were carefully surveyed and 
given to the Indians, who used the deeds to wad their 
shotguns. The farms became common property, and their 
old tribal form of government was retained. 

The then chief had a son who, in the course of time, 
would succeed him. Recognizing the advantages of educa- 
tion, he had sent this stripling son to attend the same 
Quaker school which was trying, with no success whatever, 
to teach me geometry. 

There was one book, however, which the young chief 
and I both took to like a duck takes to going barefooted. 
It was a rudimentary book on mythology, very likely Bul- 
finch’s classic. In one of our lessons we came on the story 
of Achilles. You will recall that Thetis, his mother, soused 
him in the River Styx to make him invulnerable to the 
attacks of his enemies. But as she held him by one heel, 
that heel did not get wet. Later, this vulnerable spot was 
his undoing, for Paris shot him in that heel with a poisoned 
arrow and it was all over but the shouting. 

The young chieflet had an Indian name as long as your 
arm, but we boys called him Jim. After that lesson about 
Achilles, Jim told me that the old men of his tribe told a 
similar story. The story explains how the woodpecker 
got its red head. 

The Indian legend is that there was once a great war 
between the Seminoles on the south, and the Cherokees 
on the north. The war had gone on for years, and the 
two tribes decided on a David and Goliath contest to end 
the conflict. A champion from each side was selected, and 
the river bank was to be the stadium. Again the contest 
was like the David and Goliath affair, in that the winner 
fought with a sling and stones, and without armor. 

To the dismay of the Cherokee champion, the Seminole 
had encased himself in an armor of rawhide, which made 
the stones slung by the Cherokee roll off him like hailstones 
off a mansard roof. Again and again the Cherokee hit 
his adversary, only to see the stones fall at his feet and 
leave him unharmed. 

At this point, a woodpecker in a tree over the head of 
the Cherokee called down to him that if he would watch 
when the Seminole stooped over, he would see that the 
rawhide was gathered with a drawstring at the top of his 
head, and that because the rawhide did not quite meet, 
there was a bare spot there. 

The next time the Seminole stooped over, the Cherokee 
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threw quickly, hit him in his vulnerable spot and killed 
him, This ended the war. In token of his appreciation for 
the woodpecker’s kibitzing, the Cherokee champion dipped 
the woodpecker’s head in the blood of the fallen Seminole, 
and ever since that time the woodpeckers have had red 
heads and are highly thought of by all Cherokees. 

One cannot help but recall the statement of the freckled, 
spider-legged Bob Fitzsimmons: ‘The bigger they are, 
the harder they fall.’”’ Bob found the solar plexus to be 
the vulnerable spot of the supposedly unbeatable Corbett, 
who had laid low the equally unbeatable Sullivan. 

David and Goliath; Paris and Achilles; Seminole and 
Cherokee; Corbett and Fitzsimmons. The soft, unarmored 
forehead of Goliath; the vulnerable heel of Achilles; the 
exposed head of the Seminole; the solar plexus of Corbett. 
Every man has his weakness. 

Take me, for example. You could leave money lying 
around unprotected and I would not take it. Gold and 
silver, diamonds and rubies, emeralds and pearls are no 
temptation to me. But I would blow a safe in the home 
of my best friend if I were sure it contained fried chicken, 
milk gravy and hot biscuits. That’s my weakness. 

I know half a dozen fellows who are good business men, 
kind husbands and model fathers, who will desert busi- 
ness and let it go hang, forsake their wives and let their 
children play in the streets, in order to go out to the golf 
course and beat a little gutta percha ball around a cow 
pasture. 

I know fellows, otherwise normal, who go gaga the 
moment they are in the presence of a blonde. I know 
men who are perfectly happy if they are allowed to hold 
the center of the stage and do all the talking. There are 
other men who only ask to sit silently by and listen. There 
are bellwether men who are never happy unless they are 
leading the flock, and there are other men who are natural 
followers. 

If I may remind you for a moment of the Cherokee, of 
Paris, of David and of Bob Fitzsimmons, you will recall 
that each gained success and fame because he studied and 
took advantage of the other fellow’s weakness. In some 
of these cases the advantage taken may be questioned on 
ethical grounds, but there are perfectly ethical and honest 
ways of taking advantage of the weaknesses of other men. 

Here is a big, rough, blustery fellow who is a sucker for 
kids. Show him some way he can help a youngster, and 
he will turn his heart and his pocketbook wrong side out 
and work himself to death. It is legitimate to put that 
chap at the head of the Under-Privileged Child Committee. 

Here is a fellow who realizes that the farmer has a 
hard row to hoe, and has a bucholic complex in consequence. 
It is perfectly ethical to put this man on the Agriculture 
Committee and let him tear around and establish a pro- 
ducer-consumer market in town. 

There is no use multiplying examples. I don’t like 
arithmetic anyway. The successful Kiwanis club is the 
one which studies the weaknesses and the vulnerable spots 
in its membership and takes advantage of them. If you 
ever want to bribe me into doing something, just offer 
me fried chicken, milk gravy and hot biscuits, and watch 
my dust! 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE men of Kiwanis in Hunting- 
ton Park, California, appreciating 
the opportunity offered them to 
serve then have a plaque 
in their respective offices which reads: 


communty 


KIWANIS DAY 





I make no appointments between 
Twelve and One Thirty P. M. 


FRIDAYS 
THAT HOUR IS NOT MINE 
IT BELONGS TO MY COMMUNITY 


This spirit permeates our member- 


ship and has helped promote the high 
ideals of Kiwanis and to carry forward 
the objectives as outlined by Kiwanis 
International. 





|. GENERAL 
|. ATTENDANCE 


The Huntington Park 
Kiwanis club has long en- 
joyed an enviable record 
for attendance and the 
same high standard has 
been maintained during 
1936. 

The highest honors in 
the Silver Division were 
awarded our club at the 
International Convention 
held in Washington, D. C., 
also at the district con- 
vention held at Riverside, 
California. 

This year two of our 
members were presented 
Ten-Year Perfect Atten- 
dance Plaques, making a 
total of six who have re- 
ceived this honor. 

We have a total of 
twenty-two members who 
have completed a perfect 
attendance record of five 
years or more, 

The average member- 
ship of our club for the 
year was 68.29%. The 
total number of meetings 
possible to attend was 3,- 
552, of which our mem- 
bers attended 2,892, for 
an average of 81.4%. Six 

sixty meetings were missed 
but six hundred forty-four were made 
up, leaving sixteen not made up, which 
is less than one-half of one per cent. 


hundred 


visitations to other Kiwanis clubs were 
made by members of our club, includ- 
ing clubs in 18 different states, also 
Washington, D. C., and Vancouver, 
B. C. While 644 of these visitations 
were for the purpose of making up their 
attendance, there were still 206 visita- 
tions to other clubs. 

The final average attendance for 
the year 1936 was 99.489%, a record 
of which we are proud to offer as an 
incentive to other clubs for we are 
confident that only by maintaining a 
high average of attendance can any 
Kiwanis club fulfill its place in a com- 
munity and carry out the high ideals 
and program as offered to us by Ki- 
wanis International. 

The Record of Attendance for 1936 
is given at the bottom of this page. 


2. PROGRAMS 
Following is a list of our weekly 
meetings: 


January: 

Our President, Dr. Harold Raff, pre- 
siding; “Objectives for 1936”; by chair- 
men of respective committees. (55) 

“My Country ’Tis of Thee’; Hon 
Thos. B. White. (57) 

A talking motion 
America.” 

“The Indispensable Laws and the 
Constitution”; Raymond L. Haight. (49) 

“Second Guessing Sports’; Gene 
Coughlin, Sports Editor. (68) 


picture ‘Trans- 


Feb) uUary: 


“City Government’’; W. 
City Clerk. (58) 


A. Mahood, 








Our recovds also show that 850 “Abraham Lincoln’; Hon. Joserh 
RECORD OF ATTENDANCE 
Aver. Total Attended Missed Missed Visited Percent 
Mem- Possible Home But Not Other Perfect 
Month bers Attend. Meetings Made up Made up Clubs Attendance 
January ....... 66 330 7 Ai fy 55 3 37 99.09 
February 67 268 221 1] 6 56 97.76 
March .... 69.5 278 242 33 3 23 98.9 
April ....... 70.5 282 240 1] 1 3 99.65 
_ SS See 70.8 354 292 62 0 18 100.00 
eune ....... 71.25 285 223 62 0 2 100.00 
July 69 345 26 84 0 29 100.00 
August 66.5 266 214 51 1 6 99.25 
Septembe1 68 Zie PAB 49 0 30 100.00 
October 68.2 5341 268 73 0 12 100.00 
November 66.75 267 219 47 1 6 99.6 
December 66 264 217 16 1 4 99.62 
Average members for year—68.29 
Total possible attendance—3552 
Home meetings attended—2892 
Missed but made up—644 
Missed, not made up—16 
Visitations to other clubs, not to make up—206 
Average percentage of attendance for year—99.489 
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Scott. (125) 
“The Real George Washington’; 
Henry Kendellbooth. (68) 
Our Birthday Anniversary; 
Millikan; Ladies’ Night. (104) 
“The Italio-Ethiopian War. Can 
We Keep Out of It?”; Harry Stone, 
Secretary, Portland Y.M.C.A. (66) 
“Children Who Live On Uneasy 
Street’; Bob McKibbon. (63) 


C. E. 


March: 

“On an Upward Spiral’; Hazry V. 
Adams. (77) 

“Huntington Park in the New 
Money”; Chas. A. Horrworth; Fred. C. 
W. Parker, our guest today; Gerald 


Hughes with his “All Seeing Eye’’ dog 


was a visitor. (71) 
April: : 
“Shooting at the Sun’; Chas. E. 


Arnn. (72) 

“Reality of Resurrection”; Rev. Wal- 
ter Pegg. (68) 

“What Is Happening in Manchukuo 


This Year?”; Frank Harron Smith. 
(72) 

Ladies’ Night Party; Lieutenant 
Governor Peiffer and wife were pres- 
ent. (130) 

May: 
“Public School Week’ — “Boys’ 


Week’’; Ralph Detter. (65) 

Moving Pictures “Trans-Pacific 
Trip”; Dr. Leslie A. Smart. (67) 

“Calling All Citizens’’; Rheba Craw- 
ford; Ladies’ Day. (106) 

“Why Business Men Should Become 
Politically Minded’; Ben W. Campton. 


(65) 
Motion Picture Film ‘Fishes 
from Hell’; Union Oil Com- 


pany. (60) 


June: 

Joint meeting; program fur- 
nished by Twenty-Thirty Club. 
(90) 

“The English Dole’’; 
Roy Gilks, Salvation 
(71) 

“The Recent Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Cleveland, 


Cok 
Army. 


Ohio’; Dr. Benjamin Black. 
(66) 
“Coming Legislature with 


Reference to Education’; Har- 
ry M. Howell. (52) 


July: 
Bill Henry, Master 
and associates. (53) 
Inter-club Meeting; Compton 
club furnished the program; 
Joseph Choate. (73) 
“Chain Stores’; J. 
Dean. (57) 
“California Chain Store 
Tax”; Ames Crawford. (60) 
“Some Problems of the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office’; Buron 
Fitts, District Attorney. (75) 


duellist, 


Marvin 


August: 

“Close Observation of the 
California Legislature’; Harold 
W. Kennedy. (46) 


“Report on International Conven- 
tion”; President Harold Raff. (65) 

“Indian Picture Writing’; Prof. 
George R. Momyer. (94) 

“Hello, Around the World”; Mr. Dean 
Smith. (73) 


September: 
“The New 
Henry. (70) 
“World Affairs Spain”: Dr. 
Adamantios Th. Polyzoides. (73) 
“The Constitution’; Hon. James 
Mussati. (65) 
“Peace or War in 
Guy Talbot. (56) 


Profession”; Ballantine 





the Pacific’; E. 


October: 
“California Tax Problems’ 
E. Moss. (65) 
“The Orient’; Grover Dunford. 
Ladies’ Night Party; Moving Picture 
“Aviation”; Zeno Klinker. (85) 
“Constitutional Amendments’’; open 
forum conducted by five members. (55) 
“Football items and pictures; Julius 
Vescos. (70) 


, 


; Harvey 


November: 

“Sidelights of the Olympics’; John 
Alman. (65) 

“Salvaging Youth and Conserving 
Forests”; K. J. Scudder. (60) 

“Boys’ Vocational Advisement Day”’; 


Win Ward, assisted by Ralph Detter. 
(95) 
“The World’s Greatest Book on 


Salesmanship”’; Rev. Henry E. Burke. 


(65) 


Decembei é 
“South America”; 


Bishop Geo. A. H. 
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Miller. (63) 

“A Philosophy 
Leslie Smith. (67) 

“Adventures in Forecasting’; Dr. F. 
P. Woellner. (85) 

Joint Meeting; program by the South 
Gate club. (49) 


for Today”; Rev. 


* Denotes attendance. 


3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
January: 

Eighteen members attended Division 
Meeting. Installation of Lieutenant 
Governor Peiffer. 

Six members drove 225 miles to San 
Louis Obispo to attend the Presidents’- 
Secretaries’ Conference. 


February: 

Eleven members attended the Break- 
fast Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the request of its officers. 

Judge Hubbard, member, installed 
officers for the 20-30 Club, of which 
Gerald Raff, brother of our President, 
is President. 

Inter-club meeting. Invited near- 
by Kiwanis and other service clubs to 
hear the Hon. Judge Joseph Scott 
speak on “Abraham Lincoln.” 

Twenty-five members drove 25 miles 
to Wilmington Charter Night Party. 

Ten members drove 65 miles to at- 
tend the Inter-club Kiwanis Meeting 
at the San Bernardino Orange Show. 


March Ps 

Our club won the bowling contest 
for the season from a group of fifteen 
service clubs. 

Fourteen members attended an inter- 
club meeting at the Los Angeles 
Kiwanis club to welcome Fred. 
C. W. Parker. 


April: 

Ladies Night Inter-Club 
Meeting at which Lieutenant 
Governor Peiffer and wife and 
Kiwanians from nearby clubs 
joined us in a night of fun 
“Cafe Kiwanis”. (130) 


May: 

Meeting of “Lucky Thirteen” 
Division at Compton. Sixteen 
of our members were present. 


June: 

20-30 Club joined us in this 
meeting, furnishing the pro- 
gram. Gerald Raff, President 
of 20-30 Club and Harold Raff, 
President of Kiwanis, brothers, 
presided over their respective 
clubs. It was Harold’s birthday. 
Their father, a Rotarian, sat be- 
tween them. 

Twenty-Five from Ontario 
club came 42 miles for an Inter- 
Club Ball Game. Our Kiwan- 
ians and ladies numbering 53 
turned out to see the game. 

Inter-Club Kiwanis Ed-ca- 
tion Meeting held in Hunting- 
ton Park. (38) 

Second Inter-Club Kiwanis 
Education Meeting held by 

(Turn to page 633) 
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INCREASING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


1/™E"HE Kiwanis Magazine is one of the best magazines 
that comes to my desk. You are to be congratulated 
on the general excellence not only of the contents but 
of the make-up. We are proud of our magazine.” 

Not in these exact words perhaps but in phrases that 
present the same thought, there come many letters to the 
Editor or the Managing Editor, from members who seriously 
read their magazine and who are thoroughly interested in 
the service results being accomplished through Kiwanis. 

These men who read The Kiwanis Magazine are counted 
among the real leaders in their communities. Take from a 
community the members of a Kiwanis club and the com- 
munity will be the poorer in leadership. 

These readers are also men with purchasing power. The 
membership requirements of Kiwanis International, reason- 
able and fair as they are, make it necessary that the mem- 
bers of Kiwanis clubs possess such incomes as will make pos- 
sible their sharing in the financial support of activities for 
the betterment of their communities. They therefore are 
to be counted among those with above the average buying 
power in their cities and towns. 

These men have the normal desires of representative cit- 
izens of Canada and the United States and have the means 
to satisfy such desires. They surely have the necessities of 
life and in varying degrees they purchase the luxuries. 
They buy food and clothing, homes and household goods, 
refrigerators and washing machines, air-conditioning equip- 
ment and automobiles, etc. They are among those who take 
vacations and who travel. They send their children to high 
school and provide college educations for their sons and 
daughters who in turn will take positions of leadership in 
their communities. The wives of Kiwanians are among the 
women leaders in their cities and towns and are counted as 
good women buyers. 

With such men and the wives of many as the readers of 
The Kiwanis Magazine it is obvious that the circulation of 
our magazine is an unusual one which presents to adver- 
tisers a means to reach an exceptional class of citizens with 
excellent purchasing power. 

It must be frankly stated that not as much advertising 
is carried in The Kiwanis Magazine as could or should be. 
The magazine staff labors diligently to increase the amount 
of this advertising. The efforts put forth deserve to secure 
larger results. That they do not secure such larger results 
is due not to the lack of earnest work but to the failure of 
advertising men to appreciate the real value of our magazine 
for certain classes of advertising. 

The Kiwanis Magazine does not accept advertising “for 
revenue only.” Much advertising submitted for publication 
is constantly turned down. To express it a bit differently, 
The Kiwanis Magazine could each month carry much more 
advertising if n> standard was maintained. The columns 
of the magazine are not open to anything questionable as to 
product or method. We also give no space in the regular 
columns of the magazine for indirect advertising as an in- 
ducement for paid space. 

The Kiwanis Magazine should have more advertising, but 
it insists upon the right kind. It will have more when there 
develops a proper understanding of its value as an advertis- 
ing medium. While there are certain types of advertising 
which the magazine will not accept, there are many types 
of advertising which the magazine could and should carry. 

It is a credit to an advertiser to appear in the columns of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. There is every reason why it should 


be profitable to present to our readers advertisements of 
recognized products and services, public utilities and others 
in the pages of our magazine. There is no reason why cities, 
states or particular sections of the country should not tell 
their resort or health-bringing stories to the responsible, 
substantial community leaders who as members of Kiwanis 
are readers of our magazine. 

A few months ago the Packard Motor Car Company pub- 
lished four pages of specially prepared and most carefully 
written copy in The Kiwanis Magazine. The original paint- 
ings prepared for the advertisement cost $1,500. This was 
a form of good will advertising. The motor car company 
not only desired to gain new Kiwanis friends for its product 
but desired to make the Kiwanis owners of Packard cars 
more proud of them. 

The advertising agency which prepared and placed that 
advertisement is one of the great agencies of the world, with 
accounts running well into the millions in individual yearly 
expenditures, and it has brought great profits to its clients. 
The most interesting fact is that this advertising agency as 
well as the company producing the cars have expressed 
themselves as well satisfied with the results secured. 

Two pages of advertisements of Kiwanis hotels now ap- 
pear in each issue of the magazine. All are hotels where 
Kiwanis clubs meet. Naturally the limitations of space 
permit the magazine to accept only a limited number of 
such advertisements. The slogan on the page, however, tells 
the story when it says, “Kiwanis Clubs Meet at These Hotels 
—They Must Be Good.” Kiwanians and others who travel 
are finding out the truth of this statement. The hotels are 
proud to be in the magazine and the magazine staff feel 
proud that these hotels may be recommended to all trav- 
elers, whether they be Kiwanians or not. 

Sometime some advertising agency will have a staff man 
who will see the true advertising possibilities of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. This man will perhaps be a member of a Kiwanis 
club although such membership will not be absolutely neces- 
sary in order that he see these possibilities. He will study 
the membership, study the magazine and will appreciate that 
an opportunity is offered to better serve his clients who pay 
him to find the best and most profitable outlets for their 
goods or services. 

Kiwanians are generous in many types of codperative as- 
sistance to their International organization but they have 
quite generally overlooked the field of our magazine’s adver- 
tising. Here they can be of real assistance in changing the 
unjustified attitude of advertising agencies and advertisers 
toward our magazine. Some of them may even need to study 
this matter so that they may themselves have a just concep- 
tion of the value of advertising space in our magazine. 

Kiwanians, here is a challenge! Do what you can to 
make certain that advertisers and advertising agencies have 
a proper conception of the value of our magazine as an ad- 
vertising medium. Perhaps you can give to some advertising 
man or agency the vision which we believe will lead to a 
genuine increase in the volume of advertising carried by 
The Kiwanis Magazine, which means a still better magazine. 
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NOT REFORMERS 
HE speaker was a preacher. He 
said that when he joined Kiwanis, 
he had several misconceptions of the 


organization. His first fear was that 
Kiwanis was intended in some re- 
spects to take the place of the church 
in the reformation of its members. 

After he had been in the organ- 
ization a while, he realized that 
Kiwanis made no attempt to reform its members. The 
men taken into Kiwanis had already proved themselves to 
be men of high moral character, ethical in their relations 
with the world, and there was no need to reform them. If 
they were not that type of men, they were not taken into 
Kiwanis, 

He suggested also that there was a bit of selfishness 
in his coming into the club. Of course he could not con- 
sider himself a business man, yet it was his business to 
get as many men to attend his church as he could. He 
said that if he had expected groups and crowds of men 
to begin coming to his church because he had become a 
Kiwanian, he had had a well deserved failure. 

He added that he had made a lot of friends in Kiwanis 
after he had proved himself a good Kiwanian, ready to do 
is share of Kiwanis work, and that some of these friends 
had become quite regular in their attendance at his church, 
ot because he was a Kiwanian, but because he was a 
friend. 

He finished with the thought that men did not go into 
Kiwanis to get. If they did, they were disappointed 
because Kiwanis is not a selfish organization. He said 
that men did not go into Kiwanis for what they could 
give, because giving alone could be more easily done 
through the Community Chest or other charitable organ- 
izations. Men go into Kiwanis for what they can share. 
Their friendship, their work, their fun, their fellowship 
and their happiness are all things they can share with 
each other, and it is this sharing which brings them to- 
gether and holds them together. 

Food for thought there! 
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Many a woman has made a liar out of a man by 
asking him what he thought of her. 


REBUILDING 


' BOTH Canada and the United Bus, Web hes tree ye 


Ser You Ar Tre 


™ Mesrines 
Adal» 
{7 » 


States the theme song is ‘‘Happy 
Days Are Here Again.” The late but 
unlamented depression is behind us, 
and in all lines things are looking up. 
With the recovery from that depres- 
sion, Kiwanis also is looking up and 
rapidly building back to its highest 
membership peak. There has been a 





steady rise in membership since January, 1934, and we 
have passed the ninety-five thousand mark. 
The work of rebuilding is comparatively easy in the 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


larger cities where the activities of Kiwanis have made 
civic-minded men Kiwanis conscious, and little explana- 
tion of its aims and purposes is necessary to a man who 
has been selected for membership. But in the small com- 
munities, the problem is greater because of the limited 
material, 

There is, however, a splendid but frequently neglected 
field among the men who were formerly members of Ki- 
wanis, but through force of circumstances were compelled 
to drop out during the depression. Men have their pride, 
and many of them tried to cover up their dropping out of 
Kiwanis by giving some excuse to hide the fact that they 
were unable to stand the financial strain. 

A good, hard working committee can reclaim many of 
the men who were formerly in Kiwanis, if they are visited 
and invited to return to the fold. The excuse they gave for 
dropping out is often quite different from the real reason, 
but if they are invited back, they are often glad to become 
members again, though they would not return without the 
invitation. 

Such a committee should consist of men who were 
members at the time these former members dropped out. 
They will know them and can more easily approach them 
on the grounds of friendship. 

In the smaller communities, there is likely to be a dearth 
of good Kiwanis material, and now that the depression is 
over, these former members can be brought back into 
Kiwanis if a real effort is made to make them understand 
how welcome they will be. 


Several clubs have had success with the plan of holding 


a special meeting at which all former members are hon- 
ored guests. Often a man will find himself reénthused by 
contact with his former club members, and this character of 
meeting will break the ice and make his invitation to 
return more emphatic. 
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Wouldn't it be wo) de) ful if all men acted as wisely 
as they talk? 


YOUR ADVERTISING 


FAT man stood in a hotel lobby. 

He had been fishing for two 
days, and his rather prominent nose 
was as red as the proverbial beet. A 
convivial soul stepped up to him and 
said, “Mister, I am a stranger in a 
strange land, and I believe the Bible 
says it is not good for man to drink 
alone. How about having a snifter 
?” The fat man said, not unkindly, “I am a min- 





with me? 
ister and I never drink.” The convivial one said to him, 
“Mister, if you’re not a drinking man, you’d better take 
in your sign!’ 

Your Kiwanis club has a sign out in the edge of town 
where that main highway enters. How long has it been 
since you have seen it? Would you be willing to have your 
club judged by that sign? Is the paint on it marred where 
small boys have used it as a target in a stone throwing 
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tournament? Is it leaning awry where some careless 
motorist backed into it? Is it indicative of the kind of a 
Kiwanis club you have in your town? 

Like the convivial soul in the hotel lobby, people will 
insist on judging us by the signs we hang out. An hour’s 
time and a can of paint will make a vast difference in the 
opinion the motoring public will have of your club. 

It is a bad advertisement for the club and the town to 
have a lopsided, badly painted Kiwanis sign to create first 
impressions for you. A committee of three could attend 
to it easily in an hour. And tourists are always passing. 


2, 2, 2, 
Od ~~ “~° 


Most of us would be cowards if we were brave 
enough. 


WHAT KIND OF TOWN IS YOURS? 


F- VERY town of ten thousand or less 
inhabitants falls definitely into 
some class. Its success or failure as 
a town depends on some definite in- 
custry. If the inhabitants of a town 
traded with each other only, it would 
not only be ruined financially, but 
deeply in debt, in a year or so. For 
a town to succeed, it must have some 
industry which sends its products outside of the town and 
brings new money into it. The merchants and the manu- 
facturers, even the agriculturalists, must send a lot of 
their money out of town to bring in merchandise, ma- 
chinery and supplies which cannot be had in town. The 
incoming money must equal this outgoing money, or the 
town is on the wrong end of the balance in trade, and its 
per capita wealth is on the decline instead of on the 
upgrade. 

The success or failure of any Kiwanis club is tied in 
absolutely with the success or failure of the town in which 
it is located. It is obvious, because of this fact, that the 
activities of that club should be carefully and painstak- 
ingly tied in with whatever industry brings in the town’s 
wealth. 

Is yours a town depending on agriculture? If it is, 
then your club should be more interested in the farmer 
and his problems than in anything else, and your club 
should major in work along agricultural lines. 

Is yours a town depending on manufacturing? If it is, 
then your activities should be along some line which will 
help to solve the eternal problems between capital and 
labor. You should study housing conditions for the work- 
ing man, and see to it that your foreign laborers, if any, 
become citizens. 

No general rule can be laid down for such work, but 
this much is fundamental. The best interest of a Kiwanis 
club is tied up in the best interest of the town in which it 
is located. Hence, the activities of the Kiwanis club must 
be aimed directly at the industry which is that town’s 
foundation of prosperity. 





2, 2, 7 
~ +. ~~? 


How unfortunate it is for us lazy people that we 
can’t slide to the top, instead of climbing. 


FACTS 


ACTS are brutal things. They go 

about bludgeoning a lot of beau- 
tiful theories. Take labor, for ex- 
ample. Let’s have every one working 
a maximum of forty hours a week. 
Let’s pass a law about it. Let’s give 
the horny-handed son of toil a chance 
for a golf game every afternoon the 
same as the boss. Let’s give him an 
opportunity to go to the library and the museum and study 
appreciation of art. Fine and dandy! 

While we are about it, let’s not allow the boss to cut his 
pay with the cut in working hours. Let’s have a minimum 
wage law of five dollars a day, and no top limit. Five bucks 
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is little enough for any man working in a factory where 
they make electrical dojiggers. Who takes up the slack? 
Who pays the additional labor costs? Why, the ultimate 
consumer, of course! Let him pay two hundred dollars for 
a one hundred dollar electrical dojigger. 

Who is this ultimate consumer? Why, the laboring man, 
of course; the fellow who works only forty hours a week 
and gets five bucks a day! But it is an outrage for a poor 
working man to have to pay two hundred dollars for a one 
hundred dollar dojigger! He simply won’t pay it! 

If he won’t pay it, that will cut down the consumption 
of electrical dojiggers at least one-half, and then the fac- 
tory where they made electrical dojiggers will have to lay 
off half its men! Even if the laboring man did pay two 
hundred dollars for a one hundred dollar dojigger, other 
people wouldn’t, so production would be cut down and 
men would be laid off anyhow! 

When we pass new laws, we must of necessity repeal 
old ones to make the new ones workable. But there are a 
few laws which no parliament or congress can repeal. Take 
the law of supply and demand, for example. No theorist 
has ever been able to escape from its workings. It is 
inexorable. If there is a scarcity, there is a demand, and 
if there is an over-supply, there is an under-demand. Prices 
rise and fall with demand and supply as inevitably as the 
tides rise and fall, and any group of theorists who try to 
laws to abolish this fundamental law are King 
Canutes sitting on the seashore commanding the tide not 
to come in. 

When labor forces wages up to a point where the cost of 
the article manufactured is doubled, then labor changes 
to the ultimate consumer and has to pay the double price 
it forced. If labor refuses to buy the article the price of 
which it forced up by high wage demands, then it cuts 
down the consumption of that article to a point where 
labor loses its job because the factory must cut production. 

The interests of labor and capital are identical, and the 
sooner each realizes this and stops trying to force the 
other to do something in violation of those fundamental 
laws which, like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, 
change not, the better it will be for all of us. 


pass 


A child taught good manners at home needs no 
book of etiquette when he grows up. 


PROMPT ACTION 

HE child who has had proper in- 

struction at home during the 
formative period of life seldom be- 
comes a problem in later life. The 
Kiwanian who is properly instructed 
during the first two months of his 
membership, rarely becomes a_back- 
slider who loses interest in the or- 
ganization later on. 

It has become proverbial that the 


THE S$ERIioWS SIDE OF 
KIWANIS 1/3 THE MOST 
IMPORTANT * 


\ 





knows 


man who 
Kiwanis, loves Kiwanis. Thus, the man who knows Kiwanis 


rarely becomes a Kiwanis casualty. The first two months 
of his Kiwanis career are the formative period in his 
Kiwanis life, and if he is put in the hands of a competent 
Committee on Kiwanis Education at that time, and taught 
all that Kiwanis stands for, he is likely to stand for Kiwanis 
forever, 

That unusual club which takes a man in with the song: 

*You’re in Kiwanis now! You’re in Kiwanis now! 
You’re going to have fun, you son of a gun, 
You’re in Kiwanis now!”’ 
is not likely to give the new member much respect for the 
organization. The man has been taken-in in reality, and 
soon becomes a problem to the club. 

Fun and nonsense have a big place in Kiwanis, but the 
first month or two a man is a Kiwanian, he is deeply inter- 
ested, and it is then that he should be educated in the 
serious work of the organization. The college fraternity 
approach rarely makes real Kiwanians, because men 
worthy of Kiwanis have passed the schoolboy age and are 
not likely to be appealed to by such methods. 
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Why Birmingham, Alabama, Kiwanians 
Worked for Civil Service 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Birmingham and member, Personnel Board 
administering the Civil Service Act of Jefferson County, Alabama 


NDORSED by the civie and service 
j this Civil 
employees of the 


clubs of Bu mingham 


Service plan fo) thie 
City of Birmingham and of Jefferson 
County has proven most effective and 
las remedied many unsatisfactory con- 
in the opinion of those who 
vorked earnestly for the successful 
handling of the legislation in the state 
legislature. The Civil Service plan act 
carried with it a Citizens’ Supervisory 
Committe judge of the 
U’. S. District Court, pre sidents of the 
two higher institutions of learning in 


y 
ditions, 


consisting of 


Birmingham and pre sidents of the fol- 
Medical Soci ty, 
lrades Council, Chamber of Commerce, 


owmg organizations: 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, United 
Confederate Veterans, Spanish War 
Ve fe rans, A vite rican Le gion, Pare nt- 


and the Probate 
This commission appoints the 
board, three 
membe rs, wu hich act. 
Of the three members of the Board two 
of them Howard Yielding and 
James C. Lee, President and Secretary 
of thé Birmingham club at the time of 
the creation of the board. Kiwanian 
Lee herewith tells of some of the opera- 


Teache 
ludge. 


d { ssocia f on 


personnel consisting of 


administers the 


are 


tions of the board and the _ benefits 
which have accrued from its work. 
e —Editor. 
HAT has brought about the 
need for Civil Service? Sta- 
tistics show that the cost of 


government has grown to where $1.00 
out of every $5.00 of the nation’s in- 
come goes to pay for government in the 
form of City, County, State or Federal. 
According to reliable information one 
out of every eight people gainfully em- 
ployed is on some government pay roll. 
This has led the thinking taxpayer to 
ask where we are heading and to de- 
mand a dollar in value for the tax 
dollar spent. 

My own company, doing an annual 
volume of than one-half million 
dollars, pays in licenses and taxes, ex- 
clusive of income tax, $40.00 per day 
for every working day in the year. We 
employ approximately 40 people so you 
can readily see this means that our 40 
employees are carrying approximately 
ten additional employees on their backs, 
if you figure the average pay of labor 
at $4.00 a day. 

Then too, each change of elective offi- 
cers brought about wholesale change of 
government employees, with the result- 
ing loss that is caused by such changes, 
and because of this fact employees were 
spending a large part of their time in 


less 


endeavoring to protect their jobs by 
politics. As a result the Civil Service 
Bill for this county was passed. 


Objects of Civil Service 

Now what are the primary objects of 
Civil Service? 

Rs Jobs will in 
basis of merit 
affiliation. 

2. Employees can be dismissed only 
for cause. 

3. Government heads may still 
tain the right to hire and fire but can 
only add employees from an eligible list 
and can only fire them for cause which 
must be stated in writing and if they 
are under Civil Service, charges must 
be filed and proven. 

Of course, the value of the merit sys- 
tem is one that will take time to show up 
for it becomes a matter of infiltration 
Employees 


filled on a 
political 


future be 
and not on 


re- 


as it is a gradual process. 
who had been on the pay roll for two 
years or more were protected in their 
jobs so that it will only be the employees 
who have to stand competitive examina- 
tions who will be classed entirely on 
their merits. In other words it is a 
process of evolution and not of revolu- 
tion. 


Protection from Political Pressure 
The employees under Civil Service are 

protected from political pressure and 

we hope to make public service a pro- 


fession. Now an employee can vote 
his convictions without regard to pol- 
ities. 


In installing the personnel depart- 


ment we employ the following: A di- 
rector of personnel, assistant director 
to make the surveys, senior clerk, 


stenographer, part-time attorney, and 
a part-time employee to prepare and 
grade the examinations. 


Accomplishments 

What have we accomplished? Under 
the law we were charged with holding 
non-competitive examinations for em- 
ployees who had been on the pay roll 
less than the required time to attain the 
Civil Service status at the time of the 

In this connection 
non-competitive ex- 
aminations for 243 employees. Of these 
226 passed and 17 failed. We have 
held 29 competitive examinations to 
build up eligible lists to fill jobs as the 
occasions arise. There were 942 appli- 
cants for these examinations; 516 of 
them passed and 426 failed. 

We have heard the criticism that only 
collége graduates could pass these ex- 


passage of the law. 
we have held 56 


By JAMES C. LEE 


aminations, but let us examine the rec- 
For those having less than high 
schcol education, 177 passed and 203 
failed; high school education, 176 
passed and 156 failed; one year college, 
46 passed and 18 failed; two years col- 
lege, 38 passed and 31 failed; three 
years college, 18 passed and 15 failed; 
college graduates, 61 passed and 18 
failed. In other words, as stated pre- 
viously, there were 516 who passed and 
126 who failed and of those passing 353 
had had less than a college education. 
Now from these eligible lists there have 
been 86 permanent and 60 temporary 
total of 146 positions 


ords. 


positions or a 
filled. 

In addition to holding these examina- 
tions there are a number of records 
that must be kept in the personnel office, 
such as official roster, efficiency records, 
pay rolls and reports must be checked, 
records of all leaves and absences, lay- 
offs, transfers, reinstatements, promo- 
tions, demotions, suspensions and 
movals. Prior to the opening of our 
office there were no records kept in the 
court house of any of this information 
and there are no records there now to 
show, prior to Civil Service, how much 
time was lost for sickness or for any 
other reason. 

Then we are charged with 
promotional examinations and from 
these the following promotions have 
been made: Chief clerk, tax assessor’s 
office; chief clerk, county treasurer’s 
office; two captains, Fire Department; 
two lieutenants, Fire Department; one 
foreman, Street Department, City of 
Birmingham. 


re- 


holding 


Employees Dismissed for Cause Only 
As stated previously employees can 
only be dismissed for cause, which 
means that charges have to be filed 
against them and hearings held. There 
have been charges filed against 23 em- 
ployees; 7 failed to answer within the 
required time and were automatically 
dropped; 16 came to trial and of these 
four were suspended, five were dis- 
missed and seven found not guilty. 
The personnel board is also charged 
with the duty of making surveys of the 
different departments to recommend to 
the governing bodies more efficient pro- 
cedures of conducting the departments 
both in regard to methods and as to 
personnel, and to grade, classify and 
establish salary schedules for all em- 
ployees. With this in view a survey 
was made of Hillman Hospital, which 
is the largest single unit in the county 
(Turn to page 637) 
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At the dedication of the boundary tablet at Trout River, New York. 
Past Governor, New York District; Ralph Child, President, Kiwanis Club of Malone, New 
i /. Parker; Wellington S. 
trict; Gerald Martineau, Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; H. R. 


Genaway, f ; L 
York; International Secretary Fred. C. W. 


| 


: 
A 


¥ 


Reading left to right: John W. 


York Dis- 
President, 


Jones, Governor, New 


Churchill, 


Kiwanis Club of Montreal and J. Alex Edmison, Montreal, who spoke at the dedication. 


Trout River, New York, Site of Kiwanis 
Boundary Peace Tablet 


EMBERS of the Malone, New 
York, club felt themselves 


signally honored at their regu- 
lar luncheon, Tuesday, August 24, 
when they had the pleasure of enter- 
taining members of ten other clubs, 
representing four states and two 
Canadian provinces, including among 
those present International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker, 
Governor Wellington S. Jones of the 
New York District and Mrs. Jones; 
Governor Gerald Martineau of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District; Lieu- 
tenant Governor William J. Hurley of 
Division VII, New York District, and 
several club past presidents. 

The occasion for this notable gather- 
ing was a regular club meeting preced- 
ing the unveiling and dedication of a 
Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet on the 
international boundary line at Trout 
River, on the main highway from the 
Adirondack Mountains to Montreal, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Ma- 
lone and Montreal clubs. 

At the meeting at the Franklin Hotel 
addresses were made by District Gov- 
ernor Martineau, who voiced greetings 
from Canadian Kiwanians and pointed 
to the world lessons being taught by 
Kiwanis in the field of friendship as 
exemplified by the more than one 
hundred years of peace between two 
nations able to live in amity with but 
an imaginary line separating them. 
A line thousands of miles in length, 
yet along which there were no fortifica- 
tions or hidden gun emplacements. 

President Ray Churchill of the 
Montreal club spoke words of greeting 
to the Malone club and related how 
willing the Montreal club was to join 


hands in such a worth-while activity 
as placing another Kiwanis Bound- 
ary Peace Tablet on the international 
line. 

Past District Governor John W. 
Genaway of the New York District, 
greeted the visitors and presented a; 
the speaker of the day International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, who 
spoke most feelingly and interestingly 
on the topic of “Friendship.” 

Secretary Parker said that the Ma- 
lone and Montreal clubs and _ their 
friends had gathered for a significant 
and joyous occasion when they placed 
a marker to memoralize a border which 
stands unequalled the world around, 
and that it is the only border in the 
world where it would be possible to 
place such a marker. He spoke of 
the fact that the placing of such tab- 
lets is on the list of activities of Ki- 
wanis International, so that hurrying 
crowds, as they cross and recross, may 
be reminded that people can live to- 
gether in peace and friendship, with 
no border fortifications to remind them 
of war. 

He said that the ideal for which all 
men should strive is friendship and 
peace and good will, but the greatest 
word of the three is friendship. He 
pointed out that two countries might 
have a peace with only a cessation of 
hostilities, for hatred might remain. 
And there might be a show of good 
will with little in the way of action 
to indicate the result of good will. 
Friendship is love in action, he said. 
He declared that the United States- 
Canadian line can be a lesson of last- 
ing peace between two great neighbor- 
ing countries. 
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The tablet e.ected today, he said, is 
the eleventh which had been placed, 
and expressed the hope of Kiwanis 
International that as the years pass 
there wiil eventually be no crossing 
which will not have such a _ tablet. 
Clubs which erect these memorials find 
a personal challenge to do what must 
be accomplished if friendship is to 
reign throughout the world. 

He closed his address with the state- 
ment, ““‘We must have friendship in our 
hearts and the hostile armaments of 
the soul must be dissolved. Racial 
hatreds must be removed. Kiwanis is 
trying to remember this always and 
hopes to make a real contribution to 
the spread of international friendship 
the world around.” 

Following the meeting the Kiwanians 
and many guests entered automobiles 
and escorted by a detail from Troop 
B, State Police, the journey to Trout 
River was made. 

Governor Wellington S. Jones of 
the New York District was the first 
speaker, delivering the unveiling ad- 
dress. ‘“‘Never in the history of Ki- 
wanis was there a more glowing op- 
portunity to be revered than today,” 
he said. “Not one thought of devia- 
tion of affection, creed or party be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada or the 
United States should have any effect 
in altering this imaginary line. The 
truth is we are the likeness and image 
of our God, and thanks be we can so 
remain true brothers.” 

At his direction President 
Churchill of the Montreal club 
President Ralph J. Child of the 
lone club removed the drapings and 
the monument and _ tablet* was re- 
vealed in all its beauty and _ signifi- 
cance. 

The dedication address was made by 
J. Alex. Edmison of the Montreal club. 
He reminded the audience that it was 
only along this imaginary line, be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
that such an unveiling could take 
place. Producing a copy of the ‘‘White- 
hall Post,’ published in November, 
1777, he read extracts wherein it was 
stated that Indians might well be con- 
scripted into fighting forces as every- 
thing was so legalized during a time 
of strife. 

“Today we need no cement for 
fortifications along this boundary line,” 
he said, “but the cement might more 


Ray 
and 
Ma- 


profitably be used in erecting such 
monuments as this.” 
“We regard Asia as a land of cul- 


ture, and Europe as a land of educa- 
tion, but they can look to America for 
enlightenment on how to live in con- 
tentment and not as warlike savages 
as people in so many countries in Eu- 
rope and Asia do today. We can 
profit well by giving consideration and 
thought to the foreign affairs of today. 
From them we can learn how essential 
and advisable it is to keep away from 
wars. It is due to our democratic 
system of government on the North 
American Continent that we are able 
to hold just such unveiling ceremonies 


(Turn to page 631) 
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Chattanooga Honors Its Own 


Ceremonies in honor of outstanding 
members have been participated in 
heartily by members and others who 
recognize the value of the contribu- 
tions made by Kiwanians in their un- 
selfish attitude for the building of bet- 
ter communities. 

Dr. H. J. Klooster, until recently a 
member of the club, who resigned be- 
-ause of change of residence, was hon- 
ored on Klooster Day, when he bid 
farewell to the club. Past Governor 
Spencer J. McCallie gave the address 
praising Dr. Klooster for the work 
done at Southern Junior college which 
was completely transformed under his 
leadership. 

- 2ussell Dow Day honored the club 
Immediate Past President Lin D. Cartwright secretary who had been appointed sec- 
presents a testimonial to Henry Sims, who retary of the Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 

is known as the ‘“‘Daddy of Softball 7 

trict. He has served the Chattanooga 
club in this capacity for ten years. 
Paul J. Campbell, who has become 
ROPHETS are not always without an assistant to the Assistant United 





Russell Dow Day honored the club  secre- honor in their own countries, as States Attorney General, in Washing- 
tary, recently appointed secretary of che . , : ' “ We sa 
Kentucky-Tennessee District. Left to right witness what honors have been ton, was honored for his long and faith- 
Miss Lots Dow, Mrs. Russell Dow, Russell showered on Kiwanians bv their Ki- ful service in the interest of the city. 
Dow, Chester Varnell, Spencer McCallie and ae : : : : é . ee . . 
Immediate Past President Lin D. Cartwright wanls associates during the past few Mayor E. D. Bass was one of the speak- 
months in the Chattanooga club. ers. (Turn to page 638) 









@ Left: Dr. H. J. Klooster (left) is congratulated by Secretary 
Russell Dow. @ Below: The first boat to pass through the 
lock at the Chickamauga Dam carried the members of 
the Chattanooga Kiwanis club who sponsored the 
ceremony for the opening of the locks. 


















@ Above: At the Y.M.C.A. 
Camp, left to right: Beverly 
Taves, Mrs. John Menefee, Mrs. 
Beverly Eaves, Mrs. Mary F. Griswold, 
Claude Givens, John Menefee, District Governor, 
W. G. Foster, Mrs. Frank Cater, Hugh Wasson, Frank 
Cater, C. W. Edmondson, O. J. Miller, Bob Biggers and Henry 
Sims. @ Below: Left to right: Mrs. Mary F. Griswold, President 
Don Peglar, John S. Fletcher, Paul Campbell and Mrs. Campbell. 
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Kiwanis Cabin and 


By CHARLES L. BOGGS 
Sandia Park, New Mexico 

















@ Top: View taken from the roof of the Cabin, 
looking south along the Sandias with the Man- 
zane Mountains in the background. @ Center: 


Piece of the Rim near the Cabin. This rock 
is nearly half a mile high as you can see by 
the size of the trees on top. @ og View of 
the Sandias from in front, showing the ‘‘breaks.”’ 
Kiwanis Point is just beyond the highest point 
in the center of the picture and does not show 
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Kiwanis Point 





Kiwanis Cabin on Kiwanis Point in the Sandia Mountains near Albuquerque. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, club 

builds a cabin of wood which is 

later replaced with stone on site 

from which one may view surround- 
ing mountain grandeur. 


O ANY who may have visited Al- 

buquerque, or passed through on 

the train, the most memorable fea- 
ture of the landscape is the mountain 
range east of the city; the Sandia 
Mountains, or the Rim as it is called 
locally. Ten miles across the Rio 
Grande valley from the city, the fairly 
level valley gives away to the lower 
hills or the “breaks” of the Sandias. 
These “‘breaks” are caused by 
countless centuries of erosion, 
and for the most part are com- 
posed of rocks broken off the 
Rim. Small mountains them- 
selves, they are completely 
dwarfed by the Sandias which 
form their background. Back 
of the “breaks,” the sheer wall 
of the Rim rises to an altitude 
of over 10,600 feet. Rugged, 
almost perpendicular and all 
but inaccessible on the front 
or side facing Albuquerque. 
The back of the range has all 
the beauty and charm. Here 
are cool valleys with springs 
and mountain streams, recreational 
facilities, and a good road to the Rim 
at its highest point. 

Years ago the Forest Service con- 
structed a highway across the moun- 
tains, leaving N.M. No. 10 at Sandia 


Park, climbing up through Tejano 
Canon, past Tecolote and Palomas 
Peaks, over Capulin Mountais, and 


down the other side through the Arroyo 
de los Huertas to Placitas. This road 
missed the Rim by nearly six miles, and 
it was some years later when the Forest 
Service constructed the Crest Road 
which reaches the Rim at its highest 
point. Later, still another road was 
built that arrives at the Rim nearly a 
mile south of the original Crest Road, 
at a point where the Rim rock is broken 
off at such an angle as to leave an ab- 
solutely unobstructed view in all direc- 
tions except the northeast. The Rio 
Grande valley below, the distant moun- 
tains, the Manzanos to the south and 
the broad Estancia Valley east: each a 
breath taking sight that inspires a feel- 
ing of reverence and awe. And im- 
mediately below is the head of Pino 
Canon, one of the beauty spots of the 
Sandia “breaks.” This is Kiwanis Point. 
Here the Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque 
built a log cabin and other recreational 
facilities, that the public might come 
and better enjoy one of the grandest 
sights in the entire southwest country. 
However, the winter storms on these 
mountain tops are severe and each 
spring a new roof had to be put on and 
other major repairs made, and event- 
ually the entire cabin was blown down. 
By this time the Forest Service was 
improving all the recreational areas 
within the National Forest boundaries, 
and they built a new stone cabin to 
replace the one of logs. Built like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, as strong as the 
mountain on which it stands, it is there 
to stay, and though the present struc- 
ture was built by the Forest Service, 
it is still known as the Kiwanis Cabin; 
certainly a credit to the Kiwanis Club 
of Albuquerque that originally im- 
proved the recreational area. 
Kiwanians traveling in the 

west should visit Kiwanis cabin. 


South- 
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District Conventions 


WESTERN CANADA 

HE Western Canada District consist- 

ing of 15 clubs in the Provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Western Ontario, held its nineteenth 
annual convention in Calgary at the 
Palliser Hotel on August 8, 9 and 10. 

Held under the guidance of District 
Governor Paul R. Brecken with the as- 
sistance of Lieutenant Governors J. 
fred Dobbie, Maurice Hesford and 
Jesse K. Bigelow and Secretary J. G. 
Gemmill, the convention was one of the 
most successful ever held in the district. 
Calgary as host club, with President E. 
A. McCullough and a most capable com- 
mittee guided by Chairman E. W. Bow- 
ness and Vice Chairman K. C. Teare, 
had the satisfaction of seeing well-laid 
plans work out to the advantage and 
pleasure of the many guests. 

The pleasure of the convention was 
greatly enhanced by the presence of 
International President F. Trafford 
Taylor, K. C., and International Vice 
President George E. Snell of Billings, 
Montana, who attended as official rep- 
resentative, with Mrs. Snell. 

The convention commenced with a 
musicale at the Palliser Hotel on Sun- 
day evening, this being followed by a 
short, inspiring address on the princi- 
ples of Kiwanis by Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Robert J. Prittie. 


The Monday noon luncheon was in 
charge of the Lethbridge club with 
President W. Carl Ranson presiding. 


The gathering was addressed by Ki- 
wanian D. H. Elton, K. C., mayor of 
Lethbridge. Pleasing indeed were tenor 
solos rendered by Wilf Davison, whose 
services were made available by the 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, club, and who 
was heard on several occasions during 
the convention. 

Vice President George E. Snell was 
the speaker at the Monday evening din- 
ner which was in charge cf the Regina 
club with President Roy Drury presid- 
ing. Musical numbers by Cyril Hamp- 
shire and A. Smith with Mickey Fran- 
cis as master of ceremonies were out- 
standing and exceptionally well re- 
ceived. After dinner the visitors were 
taken for an inspection of Turner Val- 
ley Oil Fields and to view the flares 
made by the burning waste gas. During 


the trip lunch was served at the camp 
of the Mercury Oil well by the courtesy 
of Kiwanian A. H. Mayland. 

The Tuesday luncheon, in charge of 
the Edmonton club, was presided over 
by President James Douglas and was 
addressed by Kiwanian W. J. Johnston 
of Toronto. The title of his address 
was, “The House That Jack Built.” Miss 
Betty Taylor was a pleasing soloist. A 
male chorus consisting of about 20 
members of the Edmonton club, dressed 
in distinctive uniforms and under the 
leadership of Kiwanian E. F. McGarvey, 
supplied several humorous’ musical 
numbers. 

With business sessions completed, the 
delegates and visitors at 3:00 o’clock 
took an 85-mile motor trip to Banff, Al- 
berta, where the governor’s banquet 
and ball were held in the palatial Banff 
Springs Hotel. The Calgary club was 
A. McCul- 


in charge and President E. 








These two modern argonauts are A. S. Swenson 
and Barney Ohmart of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wichita, Kansas, with their pet plane, leaving 
Wichita on one of a series of air visits to each 
club in the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 
where there is a landing field. The purpose of 
the tour was to deliver invitations to the various 
clubs to participate in the district convention at 
Wichita, Oct. 10-13. The members of this ‘‘Air- 
plane Committee"’ were named ‘‘Winged Heralds.’’ 


lough presided. Under the leadership 
of Kiwanian Glyndwr Jones, the Excel- 
sior Glee Club of some 25 Calgary mem- 
bers, delighted the audience with sev- 
eral highly pleasing numbers. Interna- 
tional President Taylor spoke briefly on 
the cost of war and the responsibility 
of Kiwanis in the efforts being made to 
maintain international peace. After 
presenting Mrs. Taylor with a bouquet 
of roses, Past Governor J. J. Smith, on 
behalf of the convention, presented 
President Taylor with a memento typi- 
eal of the district in the form of a 
bronze bucking horse and rider, suit- 
ably mounted and inscribed. Simila: 
presentations were made to Mrs. Snell 
and to Vice President Snell by Past 
District Governor J. P. Whyte. 

A pleasing feature of the convention 
was the attendance of over 100 ladies 
and 185 Kiwanians, or approximately 
17 per cent of the membership, with 
representation from every club in the 
district which runs east and west, a 
distance of 1,000 miles by miles 
north and south. 

The officers elected to serve the dis- 
trict in 1938 are: Governor—E. G. 
Bricker, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Lieu- 
tenant-Governors—Division I, John Mc- 
Vey, Fort Frances, Ontario; Division II, 
Charles H. MelIntosh, Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan; Division III, Russel S. 
Trowsdale, Calgary, Alberta. 
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MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


HE Twentieth Annual Convention of 

this district convened ‘Out Where 
the West Begins” at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, August 22, 23 and 24. This 
little city demonstrated Western hospi- 
tality in a most gracious manner. All 
who attended, there were 557 regis- 
tered, unanimously voiced the opinion 
that this was one of the very best 
regulated gatherings ever brought to- 
gether in the district. District Gover- 
nor Alloys F. Branton and the Conven- 
tion Committee, of which W. J. Tif- 
fany was general chairman, are en- 
titled to much credit for the precision 
of appointment and the niceness of ev- 
ery event. 

Sunday was devoted to registration 
and greetings. Some golf got under 
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way but the meeting of old friends in 
Convention Headquarters, the lobby of 
the Alonzo Ward Hotel, was the fea- 
ture of the first day’s activity. The eve- 
ning was weil taken up with a musical 
treat in the auditorium of the Methodist 
Church where a wonderful program of 
organ and piano music was rendered 
by Miss Romona Gerhard, a well-known 
musical artist throughout the North- 
west states. This recital further en- 
deared her to the capacity audience 
who heard her in this concert. 

Monday morning’s opening conven- 
tion program was called to order 
promptly at nine o’clock by Governor 
Branton. Presentation of colors by the 
National Guardsmen of Aberdeen was 
an outstanding event of this formality. 
There were welcoming addresses by 
the mayor, Ira Kruger, and Elmer 
Thurow, president of the host club. 
Immediate Past District Governor 
James Morris, responding in his usual 
charming way, commented on _ the 
splendid reception afforded by the City 
of Aberdeen. He said, ‘Even the soil 
rose up to meet us.” referring to the 
storm of dust that swept the highways 
from plowed fields. 

Group singing was greatly enjoyed 
and was broadcast from the theatre 
where this session was held that all 
in the radius of the territory might 
hear. District Secretary R. Armistead 
Grady made a short address in the 
individual manner for which he is 
greatly loved. Distinguished visitors 
were introduced and the day’s ad- 
dresses began. Major W. H. Drane 
Lestes, a No. 2 “G man” of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Bureau of Criminal 
Investigation, gave a most enlighten- 
ing talk on activities of that depart- 
ment. 

Theodore Christianson, former Gov- 
ernor of the State of Minnesota, spoke 
in an inspiring way of things all Ki- 
wanis is interested in. International 
Trustee Bennett O. Knudson spoke on 
district Kiwanis affairs. Governor 
Branton made his official address and 
report of things done and to be done 
during the remainder of 1937. The 
report of the Committee on the Con- 
stitution was made by Judge C. W. 
Buttz. The noontime was devoted to a 
luncheon given by the Redfield, South 
Dakota, club and the Webster, South 
Dakota, club. 

In the afternoon a conference of 
delegates took place at which the lieu- 
tenant governors made reports and 
discussed plans for activity. The eve- 
ning was given over to stunts spon- 
sored by various clubs and greatly en- 
joyed by all. 

Tuesday morning’s business started 
early. The Nominations Committee re- 
ported at seven-thirty in the morning 
and all offices were filed for election 
at the afternoon session, 

The open meeting began at nine 
o’clock with a most inspiring address 
by International Trustee W. Eugene 
Wolcott, the official representative of 
Kiwanis International. All of his hear- 
ers were effectively moved to renewed 
Kiwanis interest. Dr. J. O. Christian- 


son of the University of Minnesota 
spoke on “Dealing in Futures.” ‘Why 
Kiwanis?” was the subject of a talk by 
Past District Governor Karl E. Mundt. 
It was just another reason why he is 
so greatly liked and respected by all 
in the Minnesota-Dakotas District. C. 
Raymond Hanson of the District At- 
torney’s office in Chicago spoke on 
“Ganging up on Gangland.” 

At noon, the Watertown, South Da- 
kota, club was host at a typical Ki- 
wanis luncheon with fun and serious 
messages. The afternoon was given 
over to a polo game between Pierre, 
South Dakota, and Aberdeen. Many 
convention visitors thought this the 
outstanding event of the entire show. 
Others thought the drum corps of high 
school girls from Chisholm, Minnesota, 
cont ibuted most of the color of the 
gathering. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to the 
Governor’s ball and banquet and was 
a glowing event with song and feast- 
ing. Douglas Malloch, a_ brilliantly 
humorous author and reader. was the 
main speaker. To say everyone had a 
grand time would be to put it very 
mildly. The ladies were most happily 
entertained throughout the entire con- 
vention. 

Close neighbors, the Kiwanians of 
Canada were represented and it was 
unanimously voted to invite the District 
of Western Canada to join with next 
year’s gathering in a joint convention 
at Hibbing, Minnesota, which was 
chosen as the meeting place for 193 

The newly elected officers of the 
district are as follows: Governor— 
George Keinholz, Pierre, South Dako- 
ta; Lieutenant Governors—Division I, 
Glenn Sayer, Lanesboro, Minnesota; 
Division II, J. J. Oslie, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Division III, J. P. Voughan, 
Chisholm, Minnesota; Division IV, 
Clarence Mead, Lisbon, North Dakota; 
Division V, A. B. Dill, Minot, North 
Dakota; Division VI, Earl V. Cooker, 
Lead, South Dakota; Division VII, R. 
A. Bielski, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


“EOR 303 years,” writes District Sec- 

retary Noel H. Buckstaff, “Green 
Bay has been making history, but never 
in all those centuries have there been 
three days packed full of more interest- 
ing events than on August 8, 9 and 10, 
when Kiwanians from nearly every club 
in the district invaded the city for the 
nineteenth annual convention which was 
presided over by District Governor Glen 
V.. Rork.” 

All records were broken; there was 
the greatest attendance in the district’s 
history (more than 1,000 people were 
present) and there were more high 
lights and outstanding speakers on the 
program than at any previous assembly 
of community builders. Never from the 
sound of the first gavel on Sunday af- 
ternoon until the final gong on Tuesday 
was there a dull moment. Every ses- 
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sion began promptly as scheduled and 
finished on time. 

Two past International presidents 
were present and contributed greatly to 
the convention—John H. Moss of Mil- 
waukee and Joshua L. Johns of Apple- 
ton. Other outstanding speakers were 
Leonard Parr, Jess Norenberg, elected 
lieutenant-governor, and International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, official 
representative. 

“Comments on Citizenship” by Rob- 
ert Lohrie was enthusiastically received 
and Carl Taylor gave his audience a 
most thought-provoking question on 
“What Made America Great?” “The 
Shift in Constitutional Government” 
was discussed in a capable, scholarly 
manner by Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. 

Twelve hundred people were present 
to greet the governor and his gracious 
wife on Monday evening at the gover- 
nor’s banquet and ball given in their 
honor. Entertainment was furnished 
by the Green Bay glee club, a national- 
ly-known organization. Miss Lucille 
Meusel, Green Bay’s famous prima don- 
na, was the hit of the evening. Anson 
Weeks and his famous band accom- 
panied the glee club as well as fur- 
nished the dance music. This excep- 
tional talent was obtained through the 
efforts of Convention Chairman Ear] E. 
Fisk. 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin, was chosen 
as the next convention city and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1938: 
Governor—Asa M. Royce, Platteville, 
Wisconsin; Lieutenant-Governors—Di- 
vision I, Major Robert C. Graewin, Bos- 
cobel. Wisconsin; Division II, James 
F. Luther, Antigo, Wisconsin; Division 
III, George M. Hetherington, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin; Division IV, Vic H. Ka~- 
sier, Reedsburg, Wisconsin; Division V, 
Dr. Truman J. Seiler, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin; Division VI, Jess H. Norenbere, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Division VII, 
Al Seidenspinner, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin; Division VIII, C. B. Smith, Escan- 
aba, Michigan; Division IX, Thomas V. 
Donoghue, Oconto, Wisconsin; Division 
X, Lee C. Sagemuller, West Allis, Wis- 
consin; Division XI, John I. Allen, Re- 
cine, Wisconsin; Division XII, William 
Sheldon, Elkhorn, Wisconsin; Treas- 
urer, Melvin H. Sater, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE twentieth annual convention of 

the Pacific-Northwest District held at 
Portland, Oregon, August 15 to 17, 
proved to be a most successful and de- 
lightful event. Nine hundred reserva- 
tions were booked with 82 clubs repre- 
sented. Featured guests were Interna- 
tional President F. Trafford Taylor, 
K. C., official representative, and Mrs. 
Taylor and International Trustee Al- 
fred H. Syverson and Mrs. Syverson. 
All of the district officers and ten past 
governors were in attendance, most of 
them being accompanied by their wives. 

The festivities began on Saturday 
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evening, when the past governors and 
their ladies held their annual dinner. 
Following this, an open house and re- 


ception were held by the Kiwanis clubs 


of Portland, Montavilla-Portland and 
Peninsular-Portland, honoring the In- 
ternational and district officers. The 


three clubs joined in staging the con- 
vention. 
Sunday night in the beautiful Rose 


sow! of 
service 


Washington Park, an inspira- 
tional held under the di- 
rection of Past President Jack Godfrey. 
On the program were a pipe organ con- 
cert; group singing led by Fred E., 
Baker of Seattle; a welcoming speech 
by President Perry C. Hopper, Port- 
land, responded to by Past Governor 
Irwin H. Jones; music by Portland Ad 
Gleemen, and a talk 


was 


by President Bruce 
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“The Religion of Kiwanis. 

A Monday breakfast directed by C. E. 
McClain, of Portland, was devoted to fun 
and entertainment numbers. Ernie 
Traxler of Coeur d’Alene did the piano 
work here and throughout the conven- 
tion. 

Convention sessions in the ballroom 
of the Multnomah Hotel were held Mon- 
day and Tuesday mornings and were 
presided over by Governor C. O. Gengel- 
bach. Monday talks and reports were 
made by Past Governor James P. Neal; 
Secretary Harold C. Jones; Finance 
Chairman Walter H. Robertson; Rev. 
D. J. Ferguson; President F. Trafford 


of Willamette University on 


Taylor; Past Governor Clinton S. Har- 
ley, and Governor Gengelbach. The 
Monday session closed with “In Me- 
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departed Ki- 
Past Governor 
Charles F. Walker. Following this, 
each of the eleven divisions held its 
caucus for 1938 officer selection. 

Monday noon the ladies were enter- 
tained at a luncheon and style show at 
the Masonic Temple with Mrs. Harold 

Jones as chairman. The men lunched 
in the Arabian Room of the Multnomah 
Hotel, heard convention entertainment 
numbers, and a brilliant address by 
Reno Odlin of Tacoma. Kiwanian Baker 
was chairman. 

Monday afternoon an open forum 
session was held, with district chairmen 
making their reports and leading dis- 
cussions. The balance of the afternoon 
and evening was devoted to a fun ses- 
sion at Jantzen Beach, Portland’s “‘mil- 
lion dollar playground.” George B. Wal- 
lace of Portland was in charge of this 
party, an important feature of which 
was a great outdoor picnic dinner and 
entertainment, followed by dancing. 

Tuesday morning breakfast confer- 
were held by club members 


services for 
conducted by 


moriam” 
wanians, 


ences 


At left: Officers elected to service in 1938 at the 
twentieth annual convention of the Pacific-North- 


west District held at Portland, Oregon. Front 
row, left to right: Lieutenant Governors-elect 
Ray I. Wise and Frederick E. Baker; Governor- 


elect Griffith I. Griffith; Governor C. O. Gengel- 


bach; and Lieutenant Governors-elect Harry L. 
Born and Harry E. Nelson. Back row, left to 
right: Lieutenant Governors-elect Everett A. 
Faber, Ben J. Ramseyer, John B. Godfrey and 
Charles L. Harlan; Secretary-Treasurer Harold C. 
Jones; Lieutenant Govyernors-elect Wilbur I 
Daniel, John C. Beeson and Jack E. Allen 


were missing when the photograph was taken. 


Below: A scene at the governor’s banquet. On 
the stage will be seen a beautiful life-size repro- 
duction of the Kiwanis Memorial to Warren G. 
Harding which stands in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, B. C. The reproduction was built by Ki- 
wanian J. Walter Johnson of the Portland club. 
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District Governor Leo H. Pou was honored at an inter-club meeting in which the Kiwanis Clubs of Gadsden, Talladega and Anniston, Alabama, par- 
ticipated. The main feature of the meeting was an address by Governor Pou, who talked on Kiwanis and its effect in the community on citizenship. 


grouped into gold, silver, blue and white 
divisions. Simultaneously the Confer- 
ence on Nominations’ was held by di- 
visional representatives under Chair- 
man Irwin H. Jones, immediate past 
governor. 

The final business session saw Oscar 
Nelson, Chairman of the _ District 
Achievement Contest, present the dis- 
trict awards to Vancouver, B. C., Olym- 
pia and Monroe, Washington, and Penin- 
sula-Portland. John Carson, son of Ki- 
wanian Walter Carson, thrilled the con- 
vention with his talk, “Youth Accepts 
the Challenge of the Times.” Interna- 
tional Trustee Syverson told in inter- 
esting fashion of Kiwanis opportunities 
in 1938. Past Governor Walker, taking 
the place of another upon short notice, 
eave his hearers much food for thought 
under the subject, “Unemployment 
Among Young People.” Past Governor 
Claude W. Barrick, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, brought in 
eight resolutions—1) Calling for a ref- 
erendum upon the matter of a district 
per capita to send lieutenant-governors 
to International conventions; 2) Broad- 
ening the mid-winter executive commit- 
tee meeting to give more inspiration to 
greater numbers of Kiwanians; 3) Call- 
ing for caucuses on lieutenant-governors 
to be elected for the following year, at 
spring divisional conferences; 4) Urg- 
ing Kiwanis International to work to- 
ward the creation of other districts 
such as the Pacific Northwest including 
both Canadian and United States clubs; 
5) Asking for a study of a plan to ex- 
tend Kiwanis International to other 
English-speaking nations; 6) Calling 
for the building of an adequate manual 
for club secretaries; 7) Deputizing the 
District Committee on Public Affairs to 
develop a plan whereby Kiwanians may 
be of service in assisting the middle 
man, caught between the jaws of labor 
controversies; 8) Expressing apprecia- 
tion to the men, women, organizations, 
agencies, in fact all who contributed to 
the success of the convention. 


The city of Tacoma, Washington, was 
unanimously selected as the place for 
the next convention. Victoria extended 
an invitation for 1939, and Spokane for 
1940. 

Tuesday noon the women of the con- 
vention were entertained at a luncheon 
at the Meier & Frank store auditorium 
with Mrs. Gengelbach as hostess, while 
the men met at the Multnomah Arabian 
Garcen and enjoyed an all-entertain- 
ment event, directed by W. D. Lyness of 
Tacoma and Glenn Reeves of South Ta- 
coma. In the afternoon the men golfed 
and the ladies had a tea and reception 
at Portland Golf Club. 

At night in the beautiful Shrine Ball- 
room was held the Governor’s Banquet, 
with outstanding entertainment of the 
convention featured. Dr. James Whit- 
comb Brougher, Sr., of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, gave his celebrated lecture 
“Keys and Keyholes.” Adjournment to 
the Sunken Ballroom brought the visi- 
tors a great thrill in the show present- 
ed by the “Gay 90’s Orchestra” of Kla- 
math falls. Then back to the ballroom 
for the grand ball 

At 1:30 a.m. the lights began to dim 
and the huge crowd left the building, 
finding as usual a great caravan of 
courtesy cars to convey weary folks to 
their hotels. George G. Gerber and his 
aide, Jack Converse, did a magnificent 
job of obtaining automobiles for the 
ruests, and the transportation at the 
convention was adequately and swiftly 
handled. 

Thus ended the Twentieth Annual 
Convention, a perfect affair, carefully 
planned and executed with dispatch. 
General Chairman Ben H. Hazen and 
his close associates, Arthur A. Binford, 
B. M. Downie and Kenneth Poole, have 
the thanks of the district for their exec- 
utive success in staging a convention of 
conventions. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1938: Governor—Griffith I. Griffith, 
Olympia, Washington; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors—Division I, Ray I. Wise, Belling- 


ham, Washington; Division II, Freder- 
ick E. Baker, Seattle, Washington; Di- 
vision III, Wilbur E. Daniel, Buckley, 
Washington; Division IV, Harry L. 
3orn, Olympia, Washington; Division 
V, John C. Beeson, Cle Elum, Washing- 
ton; Division VI, Harry E. Nelson, Spo- 
kane Valley, Washington; Division VII, 
Charles L. Harlan, Lewiston-Clarkston, 
Idaho; Division VIII, Jack E. Allen, 
Pendleton, Oregon; Division IX, John 
B. Godfrey, Portland, Oregon; Division 
X, Ben J. Ramseyer, Salem, Oregon; 
Division XI, Everett A. Faber; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Harold C. Jones, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
RESIDENT Harold Dewey of the Po- 
mona club and Mrs. Dewey, in col- 

laboration with Lietutenant-Governor 
William Campbell, also past president, 
and Mrs. Campbell, conceived and 
brought to culmination one of the finest 
get-togethers in the district during the 
year when they invited all delegates to 
the recent Indianapolis Convention to 
their beautiful hill-top home. 

President Dewey first broached the 

subject of such a gathering while on 

the train east and with his good wife 
to the rescue, made the event a trium- 
phant reality when 81 persons, pas- 
sengers on the special train and other 
delegates, accepted their hospitality. 
The guests gathered at 6:00 o’clock 
in the evening on their spacious lawn 
overlooking seven valley cities. After 
the reception feature, a buffet dinner 
was served, and as darkness came on a 
projection machine was set up and five 
rolls of films, several of these in color, 
were shown of the trip and the conven- 
tion scenes. Concluding the pictures, 
the guests enjoyed a program lasting 
until midnight indoors. This included 
music and short talks of inspiration and 
goodwill. Six of the 13 lieutenant-gov- 
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ernors spoke, as did International Trus- 
tee Philip N. McCaughan. Kiwanian 
Dewey and Mrs. Dewey warmly wel- 
comed the guests and suggested such 
a reunion as a permanent institution in 
Kiwanis. Each guest received a per- 
sonal invitation and these were accept- 
ed from as distant points as Santa Bar- 
bara north and Yuma, Arizona, south. 


GEORGIA 


NE of the most inspiring, profitable 

and entertaining Kiwanis meetings 
ever held in the district was held in 
Vidalia and participated in by Kiwani- 
ans representing five of the six clubs 
in Division VIII. An unusual program 
was presented, a feature being the very 
forceful address delivered by the Hon. 
W. Ben Gibbs of Jesup, in which he im- 
pressively challenged Kiwanians to car- 
ry out the objectives of Kiwanis, using 
as his theme, “Is America a Thinking 
Nation ?” 

The address of welcome was given by 
Kiwanian Fred L. Huie and the re- 
sponse was made by District Treasurer 
1. W. Rountree. An enjoyable feature 
of the evening’s program were three 
vocal numbers, beautifully rendered by 
Burch Griffen, accompanied by Miss 
Dorothy Rountree. Dramatic readings 
by Arthur Emrick were also an impor- 
tant part of the entertainment. 

An interesting report of the Indian- 
apolis Convention was given by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Henry F. Meyer. 


CAPITAL 
AX ELABORATE program was 
worked out on the occasion of the 
Winchester, Virginia, club’s fifteenth 
anniversary. It included a salute to the 
American and Canadian flags, the invo- 
cation by E. T. Clark of the host club 
and memorial services for departed Ki- 
wanians. An address of welcome and 
the introduction of District Governor 
George G. Perry of Salem, Virginia, 
was made by Robert T. Barton of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Winchester’s second 
president. The principal address of the 
day was made by Past District Gover- 
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District Governor George G. Peery and Mrs. Peery and all of the presidents or vice presidents of the 
clubs in Division VI of the Capital District were entertained by Lieutenant Governor J. L. Trone 


recently. 


wards they returned to the Peery home to enjoy a delicious chicken é 
Vice President Edwin Zavitz, North Baltimore, Maryland; President Michael 


right, top row, are: 


The guests were taken to the Caesar Rodney Boy Scout Camp in the afternoon and after- 


inner. Reading from left to 


Smith, Reisterstown, Maryland; Lieutenant Governor Trone, Elkton, Maryland; President James D. C. 
Downes, Pikesville, Maryland; President Miles Reifsnyder, Westminster, Maryland; front row, Miss 


Margaret Boyd, Dover, Delaware; Mrs. 


Dan Enterline; President Dan Enterline, Dover; Mrs. Edwin 


Zavitz; Mrs. Clyde Andrew; President Clyde Andrew, Towson, Maryland; Mrs. Michael Smith; 


President Chester Ringgold, Elkton; Mrs. J. L. 


Trone; District Governor Peery, Roanoke, Virginia; 


Mrs. Peery; Mrs.. James D. C. Downes; Vice President Frank Butts, Georgetown, Delaware; Mrs. 
Frank Butts; and Mrs. Miles Reifsnyder. 


nor Merle Towner of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. His subject was a very deep one 
and he made a masterful address on 
“Aims of a Lifetime and Guides of a 
Lifetime.” This was followed by a pre- 
sentation and synopsis of the highlights 
of the Winchester club by Secretary 
Andrew Bell. 

The following were seated at the 
speakers’ table: District Governor Per- 
ry, Past District Governor Towner, 
former Lieutenant-Governors Jesse 
Oakes and Irving Diener, Past Presi- 
dent Robert T. Barton, President E. B. 
Cooper, Vice President C. Arthur Rob- 
inson, Secretary Andrew Bell, Presi- 
dent P. G. Ireland of the Lions Club, 
President H. D. Fuller of the Rotary 
Club, Commander Wendell Goode of 
the R. Y. Conrad Post, American Le- 
gion, the Rev. W. W. McIntyre and 
Past President Robert McGlass. 

The following clubs besides Win- 
chester were represented at the meet- 
ing: Alexandria, Harrisonburg, Rich- 


mond, Salem and Manassas, Virginia; 
Baltimore, Frederick and Hagerstown, 
Maryland, and Washington, D. C. 





Oquaga Lake was the scene of an outing for Kiwanians and their families of Division IV of the 
New York District. In the above os are some of the special guests who were present: Left to 
right—-District Secretary Timothy . Tinsley, Brooklyn; Lieutenant Governor Chester A. Miller, 


Oneonta; Past District Governor E. E. Perrington, Auburn; District Governor Wellington S. Jones, 


Albany; and Past District Governor Frank 


. Huntington, Oneonta. 


NEW YORK 


OUR hundred Kiwanians of Division 

IV and their families assembled at 
Oquaga Lake recently for an all-day 
outing. Entertainment in the afternoon 
was furnished by Captain Fox and his 
troup of rough riders of the New York 
State Mounted Police, who gave some 
fancy horsemanship exhibitions. An 
added attraction was Jim Braddock, 
former heavyweight boxing champion, 
who came with Captain Fox. Following 
the rodeo a softball game between the 
Endicott and Binghamton clubs was 
played. There were special contests ar- 
ranged for the ladies by Mrs. Alice 
Wales, chairman. Water events, tennis, 
golf, races, ete., made the afternoon 
most enjoyable. 

In the evening dinner was served on 
the shore of the lake with music fur- 
nished by the orchestra from the show 
boat which was anchored on the lake. 
Following dinner, entertainment was 
furnished by the Binghamton Glee club 
and there were addresses by District 
Governor Wellington S. Jones, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Chester A. Miller, Dis- 
trict Secretary Timothy W. Tinsley and 
Elmer Shaffer. 

The clubs represented at the outing 
were Oneonta, Cortland, Endicott, Bing- 
hamton, Ithaca, Owego, Seneca Falls, 
Geneva, Walton, Delphi, Auburn, Buf- 


falo, New York City and Brooklyn, 
New York; Norwich, Connecticut; Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, and Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


The committees responsible for the 
success of the outing were composed of 
30 Kiwanians and 30 ladies, wives of 
the Kiwanians. Paul Sprout was gen- 
eral chairman of the Men’s Committees 
and Mrs. Sprout was chairman of the 
Ladies’ Committees. Mrs. Wales was in 
charge of the Games Committee; Ar- 
thur Mac Donald of the Invitation Com- 
mittee; Tracy Prentice of the Program 
Committee; Andy I. Elkins of the Sports 
Committee; Fayette Sprout of the Re- 
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ception Committee; U. S. Greene of the 
Ticket Committee; C. Greer Yount of 
the Prizes Committee; and Floyd Pease 
of the Publicity Committee. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


MEETING of the Past District Gov- 

ernors’ Committee of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District was held in July 
at the summer home of Past Governor 
Corwine E. Roach on the shores of 
Lake Springfield. This provided a 
splendid opportunity for fellowship and 
constructive consideration of district 
problems referred to the Committee 
of Past District Governors by the Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees. At this meet- 
ing all but three of the living past 
governors were present. 








Ernest Traxler, left, Couer d'Alene, 
ceives the ‘‘Come and 
from Arthur Strand, right, 
Washington. In the center is Oscar Peyton, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, chairman of the Trophy 
Committee. The picture was taken at the district 
convention at Portland, Oregon. 


ie, Idaho, re- 
Get It Pelican Trophy’ 
Ilwaco-Long Beach, 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

For several years the Kiwanis Club 
of Klamath Falls, Oregon, has spon- 
sored a “Come and Get It Trophy” de- 
signed to encourage inter-club visits by 
large delegations. It has proved to be 
very satisfactory in giving Kiwanis a 
great deal of favorable publicity in ad- 
vertising the city of Klamath Falls and 
in bringing about many inter-club visi- 
tations. For instance, the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Roseburg, Oregon, and Ilwaco- 
Long Beach, Washington, both visited 
Montavilla-Portland the same day, pro- 
ducing a splendid meeting full of Ki- 
wanis spirit. The group of Ilwaco-Long 
Beach consisted of 21 of the club’s 23 
members and they traveled 128 miles 
each way. 

The “Come and Get It Trophy” was 
awarded the club traveling the most 
man-miles to the district convention at 
Portland, Oregon, and the winning club 
was Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, which had 
five delegates traveling 440 miles each 


way. 

Credit for the idea of this “Pelican 
Trophy” goes to Oscar Peyton of Kla- 
math Falls, chairman of the Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations. 








Readin 


Kennedy, 1928; Richard N. Howes, 1929; and A. Copeland Callen, 1930. 
Dormeyer, 1931; George W. Fleming, 1933; George 
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left to right, first row: Daniel S. Wentworth, 1923-24; Frank P. Hammond, 1927; Kaywin 


Second row: Henry A. 
1. Alfs, 1934; Corwine E. Roach, 1935; May 


mond S. Blunt, 1936 and Jacob W. Myers, 1937. 


West Virginia ‘Show Me” Tour 


burg, Fairmont, Morgantown, Graf- 

ton, Belington, Wheeling and Par- 
sons participated in the Kiwanis “Show 
Me” Tour through the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest which took place July 17 
and 18. About 175 Kiwanians, and their 
families and friends met at Stuart For- 
est Camp, on route 5, about six miles 
out of Elkins. The ones who came early 
spent the time getting acquainted, 
swimming, etc. Supper was_ served 
about six-thirty o’clock. 

During the evening a short meeting 
was held in the administration building 
presided over by J. E. Riley, president 
of the Parsons Kiwanis club. Kiwanian 
Riley first introduced Forest Supervisor 
Arthur A. Wood with these comments: 

“Six years ago there came to West 
Virginia and particularly to this 
tion of West Virginia, a man who was 
trained in his line of work and who has 
really put West Virginia on the map. 
Tonight we are the guests of the man 
who is head of the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, Arthur A. Wood, a man 
of whom West Virginia needs to feel 
justly proud.” 

Mr. Wood welcomed the Kiwanians 
and their guests to Stuart Forest Camp, 
a small part of the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, and explained the route 
of the tour leaving that point on the 
following ‘morning. He recalled the 
term used by Mr. Mattoon in his ad- 
dress to the Central States Forestry 
Congress held in Elkins the previous 
fall, a descriptive term, “The Friendly 
Mountains,” and said that he hoped 
that the members and their guests 
would think of that phrase in connec- 
tion with the memory of their first tour 
of the Monongahela. 


Tou Kiwanis Clubs of Elkins, Clarks- 


sec- 


Mr. Wood explained briefly the ex- 
tent of the Monongahela National For- 
est and the objectives of the Forest 
Service in extending its benefits to the 
people. 

Former State Governor H. G. Kump 
followed Mr. Wood and spoke of his 
pleasure at being able to meet with 
the Kiwanians and their guests on the 
banks of the Cheat River, recalling an- 
other meeting with the former Chief 
of the Forest Service, R. Y. Stuart, for 
whom Stuart Forest Camp is named. 
At that meeting about 4,000 persons 
met and petitioned Chief Forester Stu- 
art to use his influence to secure more 


money for the development of the 
Monongahela National Forest. He 
stated that from that meeting had 
grown the widespread interest now 


shown by the entire East for this sec- 
tion of West Virginia. 

Mr. Kump traced the development of 
West Virginia from the time of the 
first settlers to the present day, touch- 
ing on the size of Congressional ap- 
propriations for conservation in the 
early days as compared with the pres- 
ent and the corresponding benefits ac- 
cruing to each generation. 

He brought out the further need for 
conservation and protection of our na- 
tural resources, the advertising of our 
agricultural and recreational possibili- 
ties, and advocated a larger soil erosion 
control program. 

The final speaker, Past District Gov- 
ernor Nat T. Frame, director of the 
Oglebay Park Institute, Wheeling, fol- 
lowed Mr. Kump with an address to the 
Kiwanians, explaining the very impor- 
tant part the organization could take 
in the development of more recreational 
facilities throughout the state, these to 
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take the form of state, civic and com- 
munity-owned parks, camps and play- 
grounds. His program offered for their 
consideration was in line with the Ki- 
wanis motto: “We Build.” 

The question of roadside beautifica- 
tion in connection with the problem of 
landslides which confronts the State 
Road Commission every spring was one 
that he felt could be handled simultane- 
ously. Mr. Frame stated that tourists 
coming here from other states believing 
this to be the “Switzerland of America” 
are confronted with thousands of eye- 


sores in the form of deserted and di- 
lapidated shacks and buildings easily 
seen from the road. He was of the 
opinion the state officials were power- 
less to tackle this problem successfully 
without the backing of public sentiment 
and that was where the support of civic 
clubs could accomplish a great deal. 
At the conclusion of the meeting and 
movies, the Elkins Kiwanis club enter- 
tained their guests with a dance. Those 
with strong constitutions danced until 
late regardless of the breakfast call 
scheduled for seven in the morning. 
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The caravan of 31 cars left Stuart 
Forest Camp via the Stuart Memorial 
Drive at eight Sunday morning, paying 
a visit to Bickle Knob and Alpena For- 
est Camp, thence to Seneca Rocks, Dur- 
bin and Camp Hutton for lunch, return- 
ing to Elkins on Route 250 after a visit 
to the Tygart Valley Homesteads. Jen- 
nings Randolph, U. S. Representative, 
gave a talk on the conservation of the 
forest at Camp Hutton. 

The tour was such a successful one 
that it was unanimously voted that this 
outing be made an annual event. 


Woodward, Oklahoma, Sponsors 


UNE 12, 1937, will be long remem- 

bered by many Woodwardites 

since it marked the climax of 
months of planning for the boy scout 
tour sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Woodward. On that day 28 Wood- 
ward boys, under the supervision and 
direction of William J. Mellor, orig- 
inator of the tour idea, left Woodward 
on what was to become the most pre- 
tentious goodwill publicity tour ever 
initiated by the “Queen City of North- 
west Oklahoma.” 

Soon after K. H. Grantham became 
president of the club in January, 1937, 
a Tour Committee composed of Chair- 
man Mellor, C. E. Williams, Charles 
Rutledge and John Moynihan started 
working. 

The boy scouts of the city were in- 
formed that those attending scout meet- 
ings and church 80 per cent of the 
time and making an average of 80 per 
ent in their school subjects would be 
cligible after paying a transportation 


tee of $25. 


Boy Scout Tour 


By June 1, 15 sea scouts and 13 boy 
scouts had become eligible. The Tow 
Committee then selected Floyd New- 
berry as driver of the bus, collected the 
necessary cooking and camping equip- 
ment and contacted the State Highway 
Commissions of the 22 states through 
which the group would travel. 

Carrying the necessary letters of in- 
troduction and goodwill cowboy stat- 
uettes to be presented their hosts, the 
party left on schedule, on June 12. 
A summary of the clubs visited is as 
follows: 
of Commerce, 8; Y. 
Clubs, 3. 


Kiwanis clubs, 30; Chambers 
M. C. A.’s, 6: Boys’ 


Noon stops were made with clubs at 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma; Rolla, Missouri; 
Springfield, Illinois; Jackson, Michi- 
gan; Port Huron, Michigan; Sarnia, 
Ontario; Syracuse, New York; Balti- 
more, Maryland; Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Columbus, Ohio; Louisville. Ken- 
tucky, Memphis, Tennessee; and Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 








The scouts of Woodward, Oklahoma, stopped off in Providence, Rhode Island, on their way to the 


national scout jamboree in Washineton. 


C., and were greeted by members of the Providence 


Kiwanis Club. At left of picture above President J. Edward Downes, hatless, of the Providence club, 


welcomes W. J. Mellor, in uniform, skipper of the touring troop. 


At Kiwanian Mellor’s right is 


Hugh Flynn, chairman of the program committse for the reception of the visitors. At President 


Downes’ left is Kiwanian Nat Brow. 


Ac the right of the photograph are Kiwanians Larry Wagner, 


left, and Ray Allen. 


Night stays were made at Tonkawa; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Chicago, Illinois; 
Michigan City, Indiana; Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Niagara Falls, Ontario; Albany, 
New York; Plymouth, Massachusetts; 
Athol, Massachusetts; New Haven, 
Connecticut; Newark, New Jersey; 
Philadelphia; Pennsylvania; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Cumberland, Maryland; 
Wheeling, West Virginia; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Nashville, Tennessee; Little 
Rock, Arkansas; and Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

The sea scouts on the trip were: Ed 
Locke, Billy Young, Jimmy Martinson, 
Donald Williams, Russell Parson, Orlin 
Trego, Robert Laubhan, Garland Wi!- 
son, Dick Quisenberry, Bob Davis, Jack 
Street, Dick North, Orville Rockhold, 
Jimmy Young and Richard McDonald. 
The land scouts were: Marion Black- 
well, Bill Shellhart, Harry Morgan, 
Louis Davis, Jack Wilcox, John Moyni- 
han, W. T. Edwards, Jack Pound, 
Elbert Roach, Jimmy Terrell, Donald 
Parsons and Jimmie Tedrowe. 

The boys ranged in age from 14 to 
21 years. Because of their scholastic 
ability and sportsmanship qualities, the 
lads were prepared to entertain the 
various clubs at which they stopped, and 
their programs met with enthusiastic 
approval. In each place visited the boys 
and their leader were royally received, 
were escorted by the police in many in- 
stances, and were shown the most inter- 
esting of the historic spots in each city. 
The boys also had the opportunity of 
meeting many of the mayors and other 
city officials, all of whom were most 
cordial in their welcome. 

Counting the ten days spent at the 
National Scout Jamboree in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the tour comprised 34 days, 
while a total of 22 states were visited 
besides the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, and the District of Columbia, and 
a grand total of 5500 miles were 
traveled. 

The boys arrived safely in Wood- 
ward on July 15 with many happy 
memories which will live for many 
years to come. 
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A Two-Day Hobby Show 
at Alhambra, California 

The Under-Privileged Child and the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committees of 
the Alhambra club report a very suc- 
cessful two-day hobby show with 550 
entries including exhibits of hobbies and 
pets of all descriptions, ranging from 
trained ducks to stamp collections. 
Booths for the exhibits were erected in 
the large recreation hall located in one 
of the city parks and in an adjoining 
gymnasium a “penny carnival” was ar- 
ranged providing booths for air rifle 
target shooting, marksmanship with 
darts, and skill at tossing rings and like 
games, including a small bowling alley. 
Penny tickets were used by participants 
and small candy bars were given as 
prizes for making the required score. 


10,000 carnival tickets were sold. 

The object of the show was two-fold 
—first, to encourage hobbies among the 
children and second, to raise funds for 
the club’s under-privileged child sum- 
mer camp in the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains. 


Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Undertakes a Great Project 
One of the most pretentious projects 
being undertaken in the district is that 
one of the Little Rock club in the im- 
proving and completing of the Joseph 
Pfeifer camp for boys 20 miles west of 
the city. The camp is located on a pine- 
clad hillside on Maumelle Creek. It was 
established for under-privileged boys 
by the Little Rock Kiwanis club. Eighty 
acres of land were purchased for $3,000 
and $10,000 improvements were 
structed, the money being raised by 


con- 




















A natural- 
ist’s display 
of’ Ti ve 
snakes and 
the showing 
of a picture 
reel were in- 
cluded in the 
features. 
Band organ- 
izations 
played at the 
carnival each 
evening and 
these con- 
certs were 
followed by 
vaudeville 
perform- 





sisting of 


dance, instrumental and vocal num- 
bers, these acts being given gratui- 
tously. A general admission fee of 25 


cents for adults and 10 cents for chil- 
dren was charged, with exhibitors en- 
tering on passes. Some 2000 persons 
were in attendance and a total of about 


This was the twelfth year for the kite tournament sponsored b 
the Kiwanis Club of Sac City, Iowa. Kiwanian Fred J. Ehrhardt 
who is surrounded by some of the contestants in the photograph 
directly above, has been director of the tournament each of the 
ances con- 12 


minstrel shows and other means. 

The WPA made a $27,000 labor 
allotment to construct new bunk 
houses, a sanitary system, swim- 
ming pool and athletic field. The 
club agreed to pay for such ma- 
terial as must be purchased. 
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Sac City, lowa, Sponsors 
Annual Kite Tournament 

For twelve successive years the Sac 
City club has sponsored a kite tourna- 
ment and the 1937 event was held as 
usual on the grounds of the Sac Coun- 
try Club. The tournament is eagerly 
awaited each year by the boys of Sac 
City and this year 141 kites were en- 
tered in the five different events. 

The Sae City Kiwanians provide the 
committees from their own membership 
to take charge of the event and also 
furnish 15 prizes each year to the win- 
ners. Past President Fred J. Ehrhardt, 
high school principal, has been director 
of the tournament each of the twelve 
years. 


Revere, Massachusetts, Sponsors 
a Successful Hallowe'en Celebration 


Typical of the Hallowe’en celebra- 
tions held by a great many Kiwanis 
clubs for the citizens of their com- 
munity was the parade sponsored last 
Hallowe’en by the Kiwanis Club of 
Revere. Four thousand “children” be- 
tween the ages of nine 
and ninety were in the 
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years, 


Boys of all ages who 
lack funds to attend 
other camps are afforded 
opportunity to attend 
the Pfeifer camp. Ap- 
proximately 40 to 50 
boys attend each summer. 


line of march. School 
groups were dressed in 
appropriate style, there 
was a wild Kiwanis In- 
dian dressed as Chief 
“Rain - in - the - Face,” 
“Mae West” was in the 
line-up, also a mechanical 
man, and a young fellow 
who has been afflicted 
with infantile paralysis 
and who marched on 
crutches with assistance 
the whole route of the 
parade. These were just 




















PRIZES 


KITE TOURNAMENT 
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a few of the many who joined in the 
festivities. 

Prizes were awarded for the fun- 
niest boy’s costume and for the fun- 
niest girl’s costume. There was also 
a prize for the most original costume. 
These first prizes consisted of fine bi- 
cycles. Roller skates, footballs, flexible 
flyers, toy pianos, dishes, baseballs, 
wrist watches and a G-man’s outfit 
were among the subordinate prizes. 
Over 2500 dishes of ice cream were 
served and a display of fireworks was 
donated by the city. 

As a result of the parade which kept 
the youngsters busy, the fire depart- 
ment of Revere reported no false 
alarms, an unusual thing for Hal- 
lowe’en night; and the police depart- 

ent reported that it was just an ordi- 
nary night. 

The Revere gas and electric plant il- 
luminated the playground so that the 
costumes and floats which were en- 
tered in the parade might be viewed by 
the judges with full daylight value. 
Acting as judges were International 
Trustee James P. Gallagher, District 
Covernor Everett W. Ireland and State 
Commander Gardner of the Forty and 
Eight. 

The committee in charge of the 
celebration consisted of Former Lieu- 
tenant Governor George A. Bruns, 
Samuel P. Alessi; Past Presidents 
Ernest Banks and Paul Donovan; Wil- 
liam O’Donnell; Fred Gardella; and 
Mayor James M, O’Brien. 


Monroe, Louisiana, Holds Third 
Annual Flower and Vegetable Show 

At least 2,000 persons visited the 
third annual flower and vegetable show 
put on by the Monroe club with the co- 
operation of the “Ten Year Club,” com- 
posed of women who have been mem- 
bers of rural community clubs for at 
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A section of the third annual flower and vegetable show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, 


Louisiana. 


Among the group at the back of the room are members of the Kiwanis club, including 


S. A. Moss, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, who directed the arrangements. 


least ten years. Nearly 1,000 individual 
exhibits of virtually every variety of 
flower and vegetable that can be grown 
in Northeast Louisiana were displayed 
in the exhibition. Worthwhile prizes of 
money and merchandise donated by 
Monroe merchants were awarded to the 
best displays. 

Prior to the opening of the show, a 
parade led by Kiwanis officers and city 
officials in automobiles, traversed the 
city streets. Prizes were given for the 
best decorated automobiles entered by 
community clubs. 

The exhibition, acknowledged to be 
the best that has been given in the three 
years the Monroe Kiwanis club has 





Here are some of the i yuenans who enjoyed a Punch and Judy party on the Crippled Kiddies 


Outing which is sponsore 


annually at Martha’s Vineyard by the Kiwanis Club of New Bedford, 


Massachusetts. 


sponsored the project as part of its 
agricultural program, was directed by 
Kiwanian S. A. Moss, chairman of the 
club’s Committce on Agriculture. The 
purpose of the show is to demonstrate 
the productivity of the lands in Oua- 
chita parish, of which Monroe is the 
seat of government. Up to a few years 
ago farmers in the parish devoted their 
agricultural activities almost exclu- 
sively to cotton. Through the efforts of 
the parish home demonstration agency, 
the rural women have shown the value 
of diversified production to provide 
foodstuffs for the farmer and his fam- 
ily. Flower culture is encouraged to 
emphasize the value of home beautifica- 
tion. 

Each year the Kiwanis club takes 
part in the plans and arrangements, 
serving on the various committees en- 
gaged in the demonstration. 


Freeport, Illinois, 
Revives Scout Troop 

The Freeport club is very proud of its 
recently reorganized Boy Scout troop. 
The troop had become disorganized and 
had dwindled down to four members. 
Realizing that something should be 
done, Kiwanian “Dick” Hayner, who 
was chairman of the Boy Scout Com- 
mittee, took over the scoutmaster’s 
duties and with the help of other Ki- 
wanians arranged for a Boy Scout par- 
ty. The boys of scouting age were in- 
vited to attend and 25 boys came for 
the evening party which included games 
of various sorts and substantial refresh- 
ments. Plans were presented to the 
boys and 22 signed up that evening for 
the troop. Since that evening regular 
weekly meetings have been held. 

The boys planned and carried 
through their annual Boy Scout carnival 
with great success, the proceeds being 
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used to purchase camp equipment. The 
carnival was held in the school gym- 
nasium and all the neighboring boys 
and girls were invited. Admission was 
two cents and the games were one and 
two cents. The boys sold ice cream, 
pop, cookies, cake, et cetera, to help 
swell the fund. 


Moorhead, Minnesota, 
Sponsors Hobby Show 

Quality of exhibits was the outstand- 
ing feature of the first Kiwanis hobby 
show sponsored by the Moorhead club 
in the beautiful new Legion Memorial 
building. Attendance was good despite 
unfavorable weather and the hundreds 
of visitors from Moorhead, Fargo and 
surrounding territory who came during 
the three-day stand expressed such an 
interest that the club has decided to 
repeat the show next year. 

The exhibits ranged all the way from 
a home-made, six-inch synchronized tele- 
scope to a cactus garden, from collec- 
tions of flags to a home print family 
newspaper. Entries came from as far 
as 75 miles. 


"Kid Day" Event at 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 

“Kid Day” sponsored by the Scotts- 
bluff club combined, for the first time, 
three attractions—a doll parade, a pet 
show and a bicycle race. 

The program opened in the morning 
with a parade of doll buggies, wagons, 
tricycles and bicycles, followed by a doll 
show at the Kiwanis playground. There 
were 350 dolls entered in the show, at- 
tended by more than 250 youngsters. 
Prizes were awarded for the best float 
in the parade and for the biggest doll, 
the smallest doll, the best-dressed doll, 
the best home-made doll, the oldest doll 
and the largest doll collection. 

In the pet show 68 lively pets com- 


peted—33 dogs, 14 cats, 12 rabbits, two 
turtles, ene lamb and one white rat. 
The children flocked to the playground 
from all corners, some clutching their 
pets in their arms, others carrying them 
in boxes or wheeling them in wagons 
and doll buggies. Some dragged their 
dogs in and others, in turn, were 
dragged in by their dogs. 

Pandemonium ruled during the judg- 
ing of the 338 dogs, with children and 
barking dogs milling around three 
anxious judges. Prizes went to the 
handsomest and ugliest dogs, the hand- 
somest cats and rabbits, the best-dressed 
rabbit and the largest and smallest cats, 
dogs and rabbits. Snowball, a white 
rat which perched on his master’s shoul- 
der and accepted tidbits from all 
comers, was judged the most unusual 
pet. 

Competition in 20 tricycle and bi- 
cycle races at the high school athletic 
field brought to a successful close the 
various events of the “Kid Day” pro- 
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gram. More than 1,000 adults as- 
sembled to watch the 62 racers and a 
group of 466 children formed them- 
selves into a cheering section during the 
meet. 

The final treat of the day consisted 
of ice cream bars which were served by 
the Kiwanis club. Altogether, the day 
was an unqualified success and will long 
be remembered by those who partic- 
ipated in it. 


Lewistown, Montana, Helps 
to Stage Boy Scout Circus 

Members of the Lewistown club par- 
ticipated in staging the first annual boy 
scout circus in Lewistown. Some 300 
boy scouts from Northern and Central 
Montana took part in this very fine ac- 
tivity, Troop Number 69 from Lewis- 
town being sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club. It also offered a prize of a com- 
plete uniform to the boy scout selling 











Directly above: One view of the hobby show which was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Moorhead, Minnesota. In the top picture are members of the 


committee in charge of this activity. 
right: 


ack row, left to right: Tom Scott, A. H. Anderson, Charles Brewster and J. R. Schwendeman. Lower row, left to 


Glen Woods, Lee Myller, chairman, and G. Hale Aarnes. 
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the most tickets for the circus and this 
prize was won by a member of Troop 
69. Among the Kiwanians particularly 
interested in the activity and taking an 
active part in it were Clarence Orner, 
Conway Bryte, William Dissly, William 
Weideman, Lloyd Raw, M. A. Jones, 
Otto Neumann and Larry Smith, who 
is chairman of the Central Montana Dis- 
trict of Boy Scouts of America, and 
who was very active in staging the cir- 
cus, serving on the executive committee 
which planned the show and worked it 
through to a very successful conclusion. 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania, Improves 
Kiwanis Bathing Beach 


Improvements of the bathhouse at 
the Kiwanis Bathing Beach and the 
construction of a new triple-tier div- 
ing structure bring to a realization a 
dream of long standing of Lebanon 
Kiwanians. The place was opened 15 
years ago when the Kiwanis club leased 
the dam as a project for the benefit of 
poor children. It was started as a part 
of the activities of the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee, of which How- 
ard I. James was chairman. The mem- 
bers constructed a bathhouse on prop- 
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This is the modern mew diving pier erected at the Kiwanis bathing beach which is an important 
interest of the Kiwanis Club of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


some of the old lumber shoring in- 
stalled when the resort was first opened. 

A water carnival was held at the 
beach recently, the committee in 
charge of this activity consisting of 
Alexander Frick, J. Allen Gebhard, 
William Hissner, Harvey L. Gerberich 
and Howard I. James. 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Sheridan, Wyoming, line up alongside one of the road signs 
which they have recently erected. 


erty which adjoins the dam and which 
has since been donated to the club for 
bathhouse privileges. Eight years ago 
the club bought the dam outright and 
since then it has continued to improve 
the place until now the club has nearly 
$4000 invested in it. 

The beach is now open to the general 
public as well as to under-privileged 
children, for whom it was first in- 
tended, It is estimated that from 40,- 
000 to 50,000 visitations are made an- 
nually by men, women and children. 

The newly installed triple-tier div- 
ing structure is substantially con- 
structed of massive lumber, it is lo- 
cated on a concrete base and is modern 
in design. There is a diving board 
about three feet from the water for 
the beginners, another at six feet for 
older swimmers and the top one is about 
twelve feet from the water level. The 
structure presents a very attractive 
appearance. The life-boat is within 
easy reach of the diving pier. Besides 
building the diving pier, the Kiwanis 
club has also this year improved the 
bathhouse and individual lockers are 
now in use. The beach has also been 
improved by a genera! cleanup, the 
addition of sand and the clearance of 


Hamburg, lowa, Wins 
Honors in Peony Festival 


The Hamburg club carried off hon- 
ors in the annual peony festival held 
in June, one of the largest festivals of 
its kind in the United States. Vice Pres- 
ident A. E. Wanamaker, an outstand- 


ing citizen, was chosen as king of the 
festival. J. H. Bang was grand chan- 
cellor and Howard Colon was cardinal 
in the coronation ceremony in which 
move than 100 persons took part. Verne 
Wray was general chairman for the 
second time and carried the festival 
through with fine success. He was as- 
sisted on the committee by J. E. Wright 
and E. C. Gowdy. Six committee chair- 
manships were held by Kiwanians and 
their wives and 16 others were on com- 
mittees, not including children of Ki- 
wanians. 

The club won second place in the float 
parade. Fred W. Hill, a charter mem- 
ber of the club, was father of the idea 
of the annual peony festival. Some 50 
acres of peonies are cultivated by the 
Inter-State Nurseries, Kiwanian David 
L. Sjulin being one of the owners. While 
it was a community undertaking, Ham- 
burg Kiwanians and their families were 
prominent in every department of the 
big event. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Peddles More Papers 

Copies of The Ann Arbor News were 
sold on the city’s busier streets recently 
by 116 members of the Ann Arbor Ki- 
wanis club in order to raise funds for 
the under-privileged, crippled children 





A scene at the coronation ceremonies of the peony king and — at the peony festival in which the 


Kiwanis Club of Hamburg, Iowa, took an active part. Vice 


residemt A. E. Wanamaker was chosen 


as king of the festival. 
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at University Hospital. 

Once a year the Kiwanians buy up 
from the newsboys all copies of a spe- 
cial edition of The News which are in- 
tended for street sale, at regular prices, 
and then re-sell them to the public at 
varying prices, scaled to individual’s 
sympathy for the unselfish work which 
is being done for the crippled young- 
sters. 

The members are proud of the fact 
that their goal of $750 was exceeded in 
the sale. 


Lake Wales, Florida, 
Has a Pleasant Surprise 


In an effort to promote better under- 
standing and relations between the ur- 
ban population of Lake Wells and the 
rural community of Waverly, a village 
seven miles north, the Kiwanis Club of 
Lake Wales angled for and secured an 
invitation to hold a meeting in the 
Waverly Growers’ dining room. The 
Kiwanians, naturally, were anxious to 
make a favorable impression. They did 
not want Waverly to think that Ki- 
wanis is just a “knife and fork” club, 
but one which does many altruistic and 
unselfish services for the unfortunate, 
not only in Lake Wales, but in its entire 
trade area. The chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee prepared a 
report—and then came the lucky break. 

Several years before, the club had 
learned of a girl, Lucille Allen, living 
four miles north of town, who had fall- 
en on a knife, putting out one eye. 
Trouble was spreading and it became 
clear that if her sight was to be saved, 
the injured eye had to be removed. The 
Lake Wales Kiwanis club, with the co- 
Operation of a physician in the club and 
the Lake Wales Hospital, brought in 
an eye surgeon who removed the in- 
jured eye, supplied an. artificial eye 
which matched perfectly and provided 
glasses to strengthen the remaining eye. 
When the club arrived at Waverly for 
luncheon, whom should they find work- 








ing in the Waverly Grow- 
ers’ packing house but this 
same Lucille Allen, now 
larger and stronger. Of 
course, she was made the 
guest of honor at that 
luncheon. What better ex- 
ample could be given of the 
work Kiwanis is constant: 
ly doing? 

When introduced, Lu- 
cille made a little talk in 
which she told of the dread 
that had been hers when it 
seemed certain that if 
something were not done 
to arrest the spread, she 
would soon be “a _ little 
blind girl.” Then she told 
of the joy that the Kiwanis 
club had brought her en- 
tire family when they ar- 
ranged for the operation 
and how much stronger 
her eye was becoming each 
month that went by. She ended by giv- 
ing each and every member of the club 
“a thousand thanks.” 

It was a meeting long to be remem- 
bered! 


Holyoke, Massachusetts, Sponsors 
Welfare Society Gardens 


The Holyoke club this year took over 
the gardening project which had form- 
erly been carried on by the Family 
Welfare Society. The club from now 
on will finance the project, taking care 
of all purchases of seeds, fertilizer and 
other gardening necessities. 

The club will be in charge of 30 gar- 
dens on Main Street which have been 
maintained since 1932 and which are 
each year given over to 30 families in 
need of such help. Many of the garden- 
ers, especially the wives, grow flowers 
around the edges of the gardens to 
provide flowers for their homes during 
the summer. 





When the Kiwanis Club of Lake Wales, Florida, held its meeting at the Waverly Growers’ Coépera- 

tive, their guest of honor was Lucille Allen, whose eyesight had been saved through the attention of 

the club. Lucille is standing at the left of the banner (she is also in the inset) and to her left stands 

R. J. Chady, past president, and to her right, H. G. McClendon, chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee at the time of Lucille’s operation. 
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Here are six of the ten children whom the Kiwanis Club of Oxford, 
Mississippi, has fitted with glasses recently. i 
the many fine activities being carried on by the Oxford club in the 


This is just one of 


field of under-privileged child work. 


The vegetables grown in the gardens 
supply both a summer and winter food 
need. The excess products are canned 
under the supervision of a volunteer 
worker engaged by the association. 
Glass jars are donated by families in 
the neighborhood who are interested 
in the project and thus the gardeners 
are able to store something away for 
cold months. 

The Kiwanis club gave several prizes 
to the workers of the finest gardens at 
the end of the summer season and an 
annual picnic wound up this year’s 
activities. 


Annual Newspaper Sale 
at Springfield, Illinois 


Springfield Kiwanians went back to 
their good old newsboy days recently 
when they enthusiastically joined with 
The Salvation Army in raising funds 
for the bottle-baby ice fund. With 65 
of their members attired in natty white 
coats with Kiwanis emblem placards in 
their hats, the third annual newspaper 
sale sponsored by the club netted ap- 
proximately $1,200 from the sale of a 
special edition of the Jilinois State Jour- 
nal. 

The citizens of Springfield responded 
most generously and the amount se- 
cured by these Kiwanis sales represent- 
atives netted a new high for this activ- 
ity. A portion of the amount raised is 
being used for the baby ice fund and 
the remainder is providing outings for 
250 boys and girls in summer camps. 
This group was selected from under- 
privileged boys and girls who are not 
affiliated with boy or girl scout troops. 

Robert H. Lawlor, chairman of the 
club’s Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee, and William McKenzie were in 
charge of the activity, Kiwanian Mc- 
Kenzie heading the 15 teams into which 
the members were divided. 

The War Cry, official organ of The 
Salvation Army in the Springfield ter- 
ritory, printed a very fine story and 
reproduced a full page spread of pic- 
tures taken of the Springfield members 
in action on their big day as “newsies.” 
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Members of the Junior Glee Club which is a major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, 
Kiwanian Milton K. Rasbure, director of the group, 


°asburg 1s 


Phoenix, Arizona, Sponsors 


A Junior Glee Club 


The Kiwanis Club of Phoenix has 
taken the lead in a movement to broad- 
en the cultural life of the young men 
and women of the community. That 
movement is the Kiwanis Junior Glee 
Club for singers who have finished high 
school or college and who have entered 
professional or vocational pursuits but 
who want to continue their musical ac- 
tivities. 

The idea of the Junior Glee Club was 
conceived by Kiwanian Frank B. 
Schwentker during his term as presi- 
dent of the Phoenix club. The idea was 
heartily approved by the club member- 
ship and Milton K. Rasburg of the 
Phoenix High School, who holds a 
prominent place in music circles of the 
Southwest, was engaged as director. 
He organized the glee club and began 
rehearsals with a small group during 
the autumn months of 1936. As the 
work progressed other young men and 
women asked permission to join the 
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is seen at the extreme right, front 
at the piano. 


chorus and by the time 
the spring concert was 
given there were 43 mem- 
bers. 

An octette was selected 
from the glee club to make 
public appearances” as 
early as November, 1936, 
when it appeared before a 
ladies’ night party of the 
Kiwanis club and by the 
first of May, 1937, the di- 
rector felt that sufficient 
training had been received 
by the club to make its 
first public appearance as 
a unit. This was at a 
regular luncheon meeting 
of the Kiwanis club and 
shortly afterward the 
young people sang for the 
Phoenix Rotary Club. The 
glee club’s first big con- 
cert was presented on May 
14 in a program of clas- 
sical and light opera se- 
lections and it was en- 























A new hut was erected at a camp for under-privileged boys at Mountain City, 
Club of Atlanta. Members of the club and their wives 


Georgia, by the Kiwanis 
attended the dedication services of the hut. 
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thusiastically received. 

Past President Schwentker, now 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Music, is the leading individual booster 
for the new organization. Other Ki- 
wanians have been vitally interested in 
the chorus since its inception and are 
forming the nucleus of a larger group 
that will have a part in the further de- 
velopment of the glee club. 

Director Rasburg envisions the chor- 
us as a vital factor in the lives of many 
young men and women who are inter- 
ested in music, 


Atlanta, Georgia, 
Completes Hut 

The members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Atlanta recently erected a hut for un- 
der-privileged boys at “Red” Barron’s 





its custom for several years, the Kiwanis Club of 
awarded framed certificates of scholastic excellence 
> honor students of the Toledo high schools. President Tom 
> left, and Tom Sperry, chairman of the Committee 
Affairs, at the right, are seen making the awards. 


Camp, located at Mountain City, Geor- 
gia, 100 miles from Atlanta. The hut, 
which was built at a cost of $700, is 
fully equipped with cots, mattresses, 
showers, et cetera, and accommodates 
24 boys. 

A motorcade of 75 Kiwanians and 
their wives attended the dedication 
services of the hut. “Red” Barron, own- 
er of the camp, was host at a barbecue 
and square dance which followed the 
dedication. 

Twenty-one boys from Hillside Cot- 
tage, the under-privileged child interest 
of the Atlanta Kiwanis club, have al- 
ready enjoyed two weeks at the Ki- 
wanis Hut. 


Winchester, Illinois, Takes 
500 Children to Ball Game 


The Kiwanis Club of Winchester en- 
tertained over 500 boys and girls of the 
county, ranging in age between 12 and 
16 years, by taking them to St. Louis 
to see the St. Louis Cardinals play the 
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New York Giants. 

Committees were appointed in vari- 
ous communities to codperate with the 
Kiwanis club and cars were furnished 
by Kiwanians and parents of the vari- 
ous children. The caravan of about 100 
-ars left Winchester at 9:20, escorted 
by the State Highway Police and ar- 
rived in St. Louis about noon. This was 
the second annual trip which the Ki- 
wanis club has sponsored and it has 
now become one of the outstanding 
achievements of the Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work which has been capably 
headed by Kiwanian Robert Frost. 


Manitou Springs, Colorado, 
Sends Boys to Camp 

The Manitou boy scout troop which 
is directed by the Kiwanis Club of Man- 
itou Springs had a successful vacation 
trip to Barr’s Camp, located at an ele- 
vation of 10,000 feet on the slopes of 
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mainder having learned at 
previous camps. The 
youngsters showed a gain 
in weight of from one to 
six pounds. 

Recreation included dia- 
mond ball, basket and vol- 
ley ball, shuffleboard, 
horseshoe pitching, games, 
swings, seesaws, dominoes, 
checkers, jigsaw puzzles 
and other indoor games 
and there were two swim- 
ming periods a day of ap- 
proximately one hour each. 
No serious sickness or ac- 
cidents occurred to marthe 








enjoyment of the period. 

Vesper services were 
held each evening with dif- 
ferent ministers from 
Ocala in charge. These services always 
proved enjoyable to the youngsters, as 
well as to the attendants in charge. 








Above are some of the under-privileged children at Deer Lake Camp in the Ocala National Forest, 


sponsored by the 
chairman of that committee, W. M. 
Horace Smith. 
active charge of the two weeks’ 


Davidson, 


camp. 


Under-Privileged Child Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Ocala, 
is standing at the right. 
Third from the right is Captain Ralph Rose of the Salvation Army, Ocala, 
The gentleman standing at the extreme left of the group 


Florida. The 
Standing next is President 
who had 


picture is Lieutenant Browning, Captain Rose’s assistant. 


Pike’s Peak. The Kiwanis club paid 
all expenses of provisions and lodging 
at the camp for 14 boys and their scout- 
master for one week. Only boys who 
had passed the required tests and con- 
formed to scout-like conduct were elig- 
ible for the trip. Kiwanian Herbert 
Ellis donated prizes for the boys who 
merited them by their conduct and work 
accomplished at the camp. 

This activity was under the sponsor- 
ship of the club’s Scout Committee, of 
which Past President William J. Gra- 
ham is chairman. 


Ocala, Florida, Sends 
Children to Camp 

The Kiwanis Club of Ocala, through 
its Under-Privileged Child Committee, 
staged a two weeks’ outing at Deer 


Lake Camp in the Ocala National 
Forest. One hundred thirty-nine chi!- 
dren, carefully selected as to their 


eligibility, had the benefit of camping 
for a two weeks’ period. Sixty-five of 
the number learned to swim, the re- 


Valley, Lockland, Ohio, Sponsors 


a Forensic League 


A forensic league was 
sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Valley, Lockland, 
in which 36 high school 
students from three Val- 
ley high schools competed 
in the five divisions of the 


contest. This was the first 
contest of its kind con- 
ducted among these 


schools and it proved to be 
such a success that the 
club is making plans to 
make it an annual event, 
conducting preliminary, 
district and final meets 
and sending the winners 
to the state contest. 
Medals were presented 
to the five winners repre- 
senting the five divisions, 


The Kiwanis Club of Manitou Springs, Colorado, 
of boys to Barr’s Camp which is located at an elevation of 10,000 


by the Kiwanis Club of Valley, 


sent this group 


feet on the slopes of Pike’s Peak. 


reading and extemporaneous speaking, 
and a silver plaque was presented to 
the Wyoming School for scoring the 
most points. A competent judge was 
secured from the University of Cincin- 
nati to decide upon the winners. 

This project was the work of the 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
and was designed to create an interest 
among young people in the art of self- 
expression and public speaking. 


Mitchell, Nebraska—A special din- 
ner and program was given by the club 
in honor of the high school track team, 
winner of the grand championship at 
the state meet held in Lincoln. Proper 
and timely recognition was given to 
coach, superintendent and school ath- 
letes for their remarkable record. The 
Kiwanians took a leading part recently 
in securing the codperation of 35 busi- 
ness men in staging a big dollar day 
trade event and a city-wide clean-up 
campaign. 


Harrisburg, Illinois—Kiwanians of 
Harrisburg have contributed $100 to- 
ward maintaining the 20 baseball teams 
which make up the Kiwanis City 
League. Games are played twice a week 
and Kiwanians serve as umpires and 
supervisors. 








Above are the winners in the forensic league which was sponsored 


Lockland, Ohio. Thirty-six high 


school students from three valley high schools competed in the 


namely, declamation ora- five divisions of the contest. In the back row are, reading from 
tion, original oration, dra- left to right: A. S. Dodgson, chairman of the project; Charles 
Hoffman, judge; B. S. Bradbury, chairman of the club’s Com- 


matic reading, humorous 


mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Seattle, Washington, enjoyed an excursion to Camp Sealth for Camp 
Fire girls, where the club has just recently completed building a camp infirmary 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
Holds Rural Meetings 

Under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, three of the club’s 


meetings in a single month were held 
in the country, the purpose of the meet- 
ings being to promote more friendly 


relations between the businessmen and 


farmers. In each case the farmers and 
wives in the territory visited were 
guests of the Kiwanians who took their 
wives with them and who confessed 


that they enjoyed these country meet- 
ings even more than the city luncheons. 
The Moose Jaw club supplied the en- 
tertainment and the speaker at each of 
the three rural get-togethers. Each visit 
was within a radius of 15 miles of the 
city and all three were so successful 
that similar meetings will be held this 
fall. 


Lexington, Virginia—The club put 
on a boys’ club building in connection 
with other civic clubs and the Federal 
Government, It is the first one of its 
kind in this part of the state. Donkey 
baseball games have been sponsored by 
the club to raise funds to carry on 
under-privileged child work. 


Pasco, Washington—The club has 
officially taken over the Pasco swim- 
ming beach for the development of a 
park, with all recreational and amuse- 
ment features which will be free of 
charge to the 
public. More land 
to be purchased 
and annual im- 
provements made 
on a 15-year pro- 
gram will result 
in bath-houses, 
diving towers, 
floats, landscap- 
ing, trees, picnic 
grounds, paved 
streets, walks, 
shelters, benches, 
etc. The beach 
will be known as 
Kiwanis Beach 


Park. 


Astoria, Illinois—Immediately upon 
hearing news of the disastrous flood 
which swept Bluff City, Illinois, the 
Kiwanis Club of Astoria raised more 
than $200 in cash and delivered the 
amount to Bluff City, in addition to 
clothing, bedding and food. 








Fvery year the Kiwanis Club of Ticonderoga, New York, sponsors a Hallowe'en party and jamboree 


for the school children of the community and surrounding territory. 


Prizes are awarded for the 


best school division or unit in costume, the best girl costume, the best boy costume, the best comic 


costumes, and for impersonations. 


stunts, singing, movies, prizes for contests and refreshments. 


After the parade there is a jamboree featuring Hallowe'en games, 


The above photograph shows one of 


the divisions of last year’s parade. 
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Chatham, New Jersey—A generous 
sum of money was appropriated to 
equip the new junior patrol with ade- 
quate uniforms, badges, etc. This ac- 
tivity has received fine public support 
and the club is very proud in establish- 
ing a tangible Kiwanis movement 
among the young people of the schools. 
Altogether, the patrol numbers 50 
youngsters who are stationed at every 
important intersection in the town. 
The police are directing their activities. 


Asheville, North Carolina—In co- 
operation with the city, 2000 school 
children were given the _ tuberculin 
test, to which 359 responded positive- 
ly. These children were X-rayed and 
from this group the cases most worthy 
were selected for six weeks’ treat- 
ment at the Preventorium which is a 
major interest of the club. 

The club recently furnished food for 


110 under-privileged boys for their 
Sunday morning breakfast at the 
Y.M.C.A. 





Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Kiwanians have enjoyed their recent meetings 
held in rural communities. bo 2 
and their wives with a number of farmers and their families at one of the 


The above picture shows a group of Kiwanians 


meetings. 


Woodlawn, Chicago, Illinois—W 00d- 
lawn’s Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance wanted to know how men entered 
different businesses in order that they 
might advise young people in choosing 
a profession or trade. They are prepar- 
ing biographical sketches of their own 
members, from which data they expect 
to secure enough inside information to 
permit them to carry out this work. 
The club recently purchased a “Seeing 
Eye” dog for a blind girl of the neigh- 
borhood. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho—Awards of train- 
ing school scholarships were presented 
by Idaho Falls Kiwanians to 4-H club 
members at a meeting sponsored by the 
Committee on Agriculture. The 4-H 
club members presented demonstra- 
tions and gave talks on their work be- 
fore the club. 


Petersburg, Virginia—The Peters- 
burg club holds a clinic periodically 
(85 patients attended the last one) and 
to help carry on this work the mem- 
bers put on an annual “Karnival-Ba- 
zaar’’? at which they raise some real 
money. For example, at the 1937 “‘Kar- 
nival-Bazaar” held last spring, they 
realized approximately $6000. 
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Abilene, Texas—The Abilene club is 
especially proud of the boy scout hut 
which it recently completed and which 
is used by the Boy Scout troop spon- 
sored by the members. Kiwanian Sid- 
ney Pass is scoutmaster. 

The club also takes pride in the fact 
that for a number of years it has dis- 
tiibuted at least 100 quarts of milk 
each month to the under-privileged 
children of the community. 


Van Nuys, California—The club, 
through a committee headed by George 
Simpson, raised sufficient funds ($270) 
for the purchase of uniforms for the 
newly revived Van Nuys High School 
Band. 


Barrie, Ontario—The Committee on 
Public Affairs put 25,000 small-mouthed 
black bass spawn in Kempenofelt Bay 
at Barrie to help support fishing and to 
supply fish for the unemployed during 
relief months in winter. 


Provo, Utah—The club participated 
in the securing of funds to enable the 
high school band to make the trip to 
San Francisco where they were the 
official Utah band in the Golden Gate 
Bridge Fiesta ceremonies. 

The members recently contributed 
nine valuable books on various voca- 
tional subjects to the Kiwanis voca- 
tional guidance section of the Provo 
Public Library. 





In his own home town of Billings, Montana, they reall 
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On the occasion of the eighth birthday of the 
Kiwanis Club of Mount Vernon, Indiana, the 
above plaque listing past presidents of the club 
was unveiled. In addition, each past president 
was given an individual plaque which showed 
the year in which he served. The plaque, which 
was made by a member of the club, is of cast 
aluminum, highly polished. 


Jamaica, New York—As the result 
of an optical clinic sponsored by the 
club 13 children were supplied with 
eye glasses in a single month recently. 





FRIENDS HONOR GEORGE SNELL 


surprised George district governors were 


Butte; Harry 
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Jackson, Kentucky—An _ unusually 
interesting program was gotten up re- 
cently on the spur of the moment. One 
member told the club that a man had 
contributed $5,000 to the club. Then 
each of the other members was given 
two minutes to tell how he thought this 
money should be used. 


Montrose-La Crescenta, California— 
The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance recommended that the club’s $100 
scholarship be awarded to Evelyn 
Ehrke, a young girl who completed 
the junior high school course at La 
Crescenta with high scholastic honors, 
and who has just started high school. 


This fund, which will be distributed 
over her three years in high school, will 
help pay transportation, laboratory 
fees, books, student body fees and 


other school expenses. 


Kankakee, Illinois—For 12 years the 
Kankakee club has followed the cus- 
tom of presenting to the outstanding 
girl and boy student of Kankakee High 
School a Kiwanis Leadership Trophy. 
This award is now looked upon as the 
finest one given to the student body. 


Phoenix, Arizona—The Kiwanis 
Club of Phoenix has just recently com- 
pleted equipping a craft room at the 
Y.M.C.A. This room is furnished with 
machinery and tools for turning out 
woodwork, copper and leather crafts. 








present—Mark Farris, Helena; Earle Genzberger, 
Rief, Bozeman; Ed Grafton, Billings; W. E 


E. Pierce, Butte. 





Snell and Mrs. Snell on the evening of July 19. In addition _to being an 
International Trustee George is Chairman of the Attendance Committee of 
his club and President J. A. Keefe instructed him to get out 100 percent 
attendance for a ladies’ meeting at which time they would hear reports 
from the Indianapolis Convention. So George worked to get out attendance 
at his own party. Entirely unbeknownst to George there had been devel- 
oped a large book of letters from hundreds of friends in Kiwanis. All 
letters had previously been secured, relayed to President Keefe who at all 
times was able to keep plans and developments a secret so far as George 
was concerned. The book was presented by President Keefe. Five past 


George Snell is a past governor. Addresses at the meeting were by Inter- 
national Trustee A. H. Syverson; Earle Genzberger, Butte; J. E. Moore, 
Billings; Chandler Cohagan, Billings; and R. H. Willcomb, Governor, 
Montana District. 

In the photograph above is shown a small part of the audience. Standing 
at the rear will be seen, (behind the microphone), J. A. Keefe then Trus- 
tee Syverson, George Snell, Mrs. Syverson, Dr. Stevens, Mrs. Stevens and 
Mrs. George Snell. 
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Peabody, Kansas—The annual Ki- 
wanis scholarship award was made at 
the commencement exercises of the 
Peabody High School at the close of 
the term by President Bradshaw. This 
was the eleventh year that the award 
has been made, seven girls and four 
boys having received this honor. A per- 
sonal gift is made to the winner in 
addition to a bronze plaque which is 
placed in the high school building. 


Picton, Ontario—The Picton club 
had a child fitted with glasses; also a 
young man who is ill was provided with 
a tent which the club owns so that he 
could sleep out of doors. 


Greenwood, South Carolina—Green- 
wood is still maintaining a children’s 
library which it organized some years 
ago and recently the members contrib- 
uted $50 for new books. 








Several of the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, spent a day painting the 
cabin which is used by the girl scouts of Plain- 
field. Members of the club supplied the paint. 


Smithfield, Utah—Members of the 
Smithfield club coéperated in building 
a boat for the boy scouts of the com- 
munity to be used at their summer re- 
sort at Bear Lake. Other activities of 
the club have included coéperation with 
the city council in working to promote 
grading and oiling of road shoulders 
in the city, and assistance given to two 
children in providing operations to 
overcome eye defects. 


Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario—After 
one of the club’s regular meetings the 
members motored to the four leading 
highways of the city where at each 
entrance they erected a Kiwanis road 
sign. President H. S. Schondelmayer 
and Lieutenant Governor John G. 
Brown officiated. 
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New Liskeard, Ontario— PRE rat ~caaene ROR na 


The club has taken under its 
wing a boy who had an un- 
fortunate accident in which 
he lost the use of his right 
hand and is not entitled to 


compensation. He has been 
given a job at the hotel and 
the members of the club 


are giving of their financial 
and moral support. 

The committee in charge 
of boys’ and girls’ work or- 
ganized an illustrated lec- 
ture by one of the members 
on his recent trip to South 
America. They realized 
a substantial profit from 
this effort, which sum 
helped toward the employ- 
ing of a swimming instruc- 
tor at the beach during the 








summer, 


The Kiwanis Club of Seaford, Delaware, has furnished glasses 


for the youngsters pictured above. 
by the nurse from the public 
Kiwanian Ben Allen, standing at the left, was the oculist who 


Bowling Green, Ohio— 
Fifteen young people of 
Bowling Green were provided health 
service by the Kiwanis club. One youth 
received not only complete dental re- 
pair and new sets of clothing, but had 
his tonsils and adenoids removed, as 
well. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania—Nineteen 
years young is the Allentown club and 
they told the world about it at an an- 
niversary meeting at which all the liv- 
ing past presidents were in attend- 
ance. Just to show how young they are, 
they took in six new members. 


Talladega, Alabama—A very suc- 
cessful horse and hound show was 
sponsored by the club in codperation 
with the Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. Horse and dog fanciers from 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee an d 
Kentucky 
brought entrants 
and Col. Sam 
Wooldridge of 
Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, who has 
judged some of 
the biggest horse 
shows in the coun- 
try, was the judge 
of the Talladega 
horse show. So 
much enthusiasm 
was shown in this 
event that it has 
been decided to 
make the show an 
annual affair. 


Wilmington, 
North Carolina— 
Wilmington ar- 
ranged for physi- 
cal examinations 
for about 350 
boys and the club 
is following 
through to give 
corrective meas- 
ures, 


Kiwanians. 


to right, 


road signs placed that day on the highways leading into the city. f 

G. W. Morris, L. H. Schrubbe, chairman of the Committee on Public 

Affairs, in the rear holding the level, E. H. Matthias, H. L. Noel, vice presi- 
dent, J. W. Coverdale, president and B. L. Holton, secretary. 


These children were selected 


school as being worthy cases. 


donated his services. 


Freeport, New York—A very suc- 
cessful spelling bee was sponsored by 
the club at the Freeport High School. 
The Kiwanians donated three prizes for 
this event. 


Rutherfordton, North Carolina— 
Rutherfordton offers prizes to farmers 
for best yields per acre and observed 
a “farmers’ night’? with 40 farmers 
present, 


Santa Cruz, California—Five eye 
and ear cases have been taken care of 
by the club recently, each case being 
thoroughly investigated by the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee. The club 
is forturate in having a dentist and an 
optometrist in the club to handle the 
work at only the cost of material. 





It takes more than a heavy rain to dampen the spirits of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
A group is shown here, wet but happy, setting one of the six 


From left 
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Southwest Detroit, Michigan—The 
hobby show conducted for three days 
exceeded all expectations. More than 
4,100 pupils in the public schools com- 
peted for a chance to display exhibits 
in this show and more than 500 certifi- 
cates were issued to the winners. The 
club plans to make this an annual 
event. 


Albany, New York—This club re- 
cently worked on the placement of two 
former 4-H club girls and arranged 
continuation of college work for a 
student. 





St. Thomas, Thomas 
staged its annual carnival and trade 
fair for four days this year to raise 
funds for the under-privileged child 
fund. National advertisers and local 
merchants displayed their merchandise 
At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Warren, Ohio, recognition was given to nine military in decorated booths. The club operated 
organizations in the city, each organization being represented by_ its commander. The Rey. Paul FE. different types of concessions and suc- 


: A, ke on ‘‘Peace-Tim ‘ * : 
Secrest of East Liverpool, Ohio, an active eS the American Legion, spoke ¢ eace- e ceeded in accumulating approximately 
$1,400. 





National City, California—Summer 
open air band concerts were held for 
a series of 14 weeks on each Thursday 
night during the summer and each 
week the program was dedicated to an 
organization in the city. The first con- 
cert was dedicated to the Kiwanis Club 
of National City, which aided in mak- 
ing the concerts possible through the 
codperation of the city. 


Pueblo, Colorado—The Committee 
on Vocational Guidance reports that 
16 boys have been weekly guests of the 
club, each being assigned to a Kiwanian 
in whose line of business he thinks him- 
self interested. Eight groups of high 
school boys have been provided with 
vocational speakers. 


Yarmouth, Nova Scotia—The Sun- 
shine Camp, which is one of the major 
interests of the club, was operated for Adair Ccunty’s first annual boys’ and girls’ tat lamb show was held recently under the sponsorship 


2 ; : sie ds : : of the Kiwanis Club of Kirksville, Missouri. \Worth-while cash prizes were given by the club. Aboy2 
six weeks this summer instead of four, are some of the contestants with their entries. 


as last yeat 











Shenandoah, Iowa—For three days 
last June the finest and largest flower 
show held in Iowa for some time was 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club in co- 
operation with the other service clubs 
in the city, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Shenandoah Garden Club. The 
Kiwanis club reports that it supplied 
most of the man-power and the leader- 
ship in this project. A queen was 
crowned at the festival and then sent 
on to Cleveland to represent Shenan- 
doah at the National Flower Show. 


Nephi, Utah—Nephi Kiwanians were 
hosts to 225 Boy Scouts at their annual 
jamboree held in the high-school gym- 
nasium. Eagle scouts and scouting offi- 
cials were special guests. The mem- 
bers of the club entered into the game; 
played during the evening and provided 
refreshments for the boys. 

Through club action a new electric 
semaphore was installed by the city 
commission at an important thorough- 








In the interests of safety the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Missouri, has erected the large sign pic- far 
tured above. ‘this splendid club has a long List of civic and welfare activities to its credit. are. 
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Pottstown, Pennsylvania, Has Music Now 


HE Pottstown high school will mix 

a little staccato and crescendo with 

its back-wing formations and un- 
balanced lines whenever the football 
team takes the field this fall. 

Pottstown High’s school band 
was the the Pottstown Ki- 
’ wanians. They hid their faces in shame 
last fall when visiting football teams 
came to Pottstown with rounds of stir- 
ring, musical support. And they de- 
cided that something had to be done 
about it. President C. Raymond Ep- 
pehimer started things going by writ- 
ing the board, pleading for a 
band ‘to take the field with the boys 
who have in a large way brought honor 


first 
idea of 


school 


to our town and high school.’’ How- 
ever, the school board wasn’t very 
sympathetic. There were mumbles 


about additional expense, higher taxes, 
more play and less work and poppy- 
cock. But Kiwanis was sympathetic. 
A. Eugene Smith, chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 


Another Year 


By WILLIAM HIESTER 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity 


Work, took the bull by the horns, vowed 
he'd throw it and the school would have 
a band. 

Another school board meeting was 
held. Kiwanian Harry L. Smith, prin- 
cipal of the school, pledged ‘$2,000 
ii necessary” toward the purchase of 
instruments and uniforms. The prin- 
cipal of the junior high school offered 
40 uniforms which his pupils had pur- 
chased. The Pottstown Elk Lodge of- 
fered a bass drum. A rolling stone 
may gather no but this school 
band project was a snowball which 
gained plenty of momentum and weight 
as it rolled onward. The school board 
said that it would consider the matter. 

The Kiwanis club kept busy on the 
project and they hit upon the idea of 
“Booster Day Buttons” for the band, 
price, ten cents up. Ten thousand but- 
tons found their way to Pottstown’s la- 
pels. And there was a dance at which 
a local orchestra donated its melodies. 
Pottstown danced and the school band 


moss 


at Limberlost 


By MRS. E. B. BRINDLEY 
Home and Community Editor, The Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, Illinois 


This was the third year that the Ki- 
wanis Club of Bloomington sponsored 
a camp for under-privileged children at 
Limberlost, East Bay Camp, Lake 
Bloomington. The boys and girls are 
selected each year through the Bloom- 
ington city health department and dur- 
ing the three weeks that they are at 
camp they are under the direction of 
graduate nurses and competent camp 
leaders. The children have a program 
of rest and play*which sends them back 
to their homes better able to meet the 
situations which daily confront them 
and makes them more capable of carry- 
ing on their school work during the 
following year. 

Much emphasis is placed upon the 
diet of these children. They are not 
only given three good, wholesome meals 
daily and with each meal all the milk 
they can drink, but in mid-afternoon 
each child is given milk and cookies 
following the daily “dose” of what the 
children call “concentrated sunshine,” 
commonly known as cod liver oil. 

The Kiwanis club last year added 
to the Limberlost camp equipment a 
shower house where the children are 
given warm baths after which they are 
provided with clean suits furnished by 
the Kiwanians. Sun suits for the girls 
and trunks for the boys are furnished 
by the club and these are washed fre- 


quently so that the children are always 
kept in clean garments. 

As an added pleasure for the chil- 
dren, as well as the adults privileged 
to attend, the club sponsors each year 
what is known as the annual Limberlost 
Round-Up. This is a dinner 
when a regular Limberlost Camp Sun- 
day dinner of chicken and all the ac- 
cessories is served. Children who at- 
tended the camp the previous summer 
are guests and are seated at a long 
table with their camp staff members. 
They provide a program of camp songs 
and stunts and there are brief talks 
by adults connected with the program, 
all planned to keep the community in- 
formed of the project and its growth. 

The Kiwanis club has led the way 
in this living, vital program of unselfish 
service to under-privileged boys and 
girls who have been caught in a web 
of circumstances for which they are 
not responsible but it has not been 
selfish in the promotion of the project. 
The members have cordially invited 
all others interested in the movement 
to join with them in carrying on and 
thus enjoy with them the pride and 
pleasure of seeing wasted little bodies 
put on weight, dull eyes light with 
expectancy and eager little voices sing 
the praises of their benefactors in a 
spirit of genuine appreciation. 


session 


fund bulged. From these two sources 
over $1,000 was raised. 

Late last spring the school board met 
again and drew up its budget for the 
1937-1938 school year. Among the ap- 
pointments was one of Andrew R. 
Frech, Philadelphia, instructor in in- 
strumental music. 

So this fall Pottstown grid fans are 
being served music with their touch- 
downs. Of course the band won’t have 
the air of the United States Marine 
Band, for it takes time to build up a 
musical organization even after the 
foundation is laid. But it will be Potts- 
town High’s own band and the scholars 
will be mighty proud of their musical 
section. And day the Marines 
will be outbanded. 

It was in Kiwanis that this idea of 
a school band was born; it was in Ki- 
wanis that the movement was nour- 
ished; and Kiwanis won’t let up until 
Pottstown’s band is the snappiest this 
side of anywhere! 


some 


Lubbock, Texas—-One of the high 
lights of the summer for the ‘‘Knot- 
Hole Gang,” a group of boys which the 
club sponsors, was the picnic given 
them. Athletic events and all the food 
they could eat were features of the 
event. The fathers of the “gang,” 


athletic directors and the club member- 
ship all had a good time. President B. 
Sherrod largely responsible for 
the party. 


was 


Dodge City, Kansas—The club put 
on a play, “The Sinning Saint,” the 
cast being made up Kiwanians, Kiwan- 
ians’ wives and children. The proceeds 
of $170 are being used for boys’ and 


girls’ work and for under-privileged 
children. 
Eureka, Utah—The Kiwanis club 


took the lead in a drive for the clean- 
ing up of the community. Many hun- 


dreds of hand bills were distributed 
urging the townspeople to clean up 
their places. The schools also took 


part in the drive, which was very suc- 
cessful. The club has also been inter- 
ested in meeting with the people of 
the rural community. 


Sheffield, Alabama—The club aids 
playgrounds, sponsors tonsillectomies, 
and continues its splendid welfare work 
among under-privileged children. A re- 
cent activity was the awarding of a 
trophy to the highest-ranking student. 


Hickory, North Carolina—The Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work opened 
three playgrounds for children of the 
community during the summer. 
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About Past President Johns 

In the June number of “The Citi- 
zen,” a monthly magazine devoted to 
the “‘Building of more useful American 
citizenship,” appeared an article by 
Past International President Joshua L. 
Johns under the title of ‘‘Building an 
Informed Public Opinion.’”’ Past Presi- 
dent Johns brought out that the service 
club in building informed public opin- 
ion becomes a forum and thus helps to 
build a sound public opinion through 
an enlightened citizenship. He par- 
ticularly urged that clubs should be 
an open forum where problems 
confronting the nation and the 
respective community may be 
discussed by informed speakers 
without prejudice or passion. 


On Hallowe'en 

The pumpkins, witches and 
cats can mean but one thing 
and that is—Hallowe’en. We 
were interested in reviewing the 
origin of the name for the eve- 
ning of October 31 and are 
passing it on to you. We found 
that it falls on the eve or vigil 
of All Hallows, or festival of 
All Saints which falls on Novem- 


How Do You Know? 


Whoever said that you couldn’t do 
Exactly the thing you’re planning to; 
Whoever thought that you couldn't climb 
Up with the sun to the heights sublime? 
Who has advised you to check your pace, 
Give up the struggle and lose the race, 
Crawl] off discouraged and hide your face? 
Nobody but you! 


Life is not merely a game of chance, 
And you’re not the victim of circumstance. 
Nothing's too hard for a man to do 
Providing, of course, he wishes to. 
Wishes it more than a miser’s wealth, 
More than an invalid longs for health, 
Works for it, prays for it—night and day, 
Fee!s that no price is too great to pay, 
How do you know till you strive that way? 
How do you know? 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


San Antonio Picks a Winner 

Last May, Wallace Curry of San An- 
tonio won first place in the novice class 
in the Texas State Typing Champion- 





ber 1; it on associated in the Looks like Wallace Curry of San Antonio, Texas, 
popular imagination with the little practice. Amyway, he carried away the world’s 
prevalence of supernatural in- championship. 

fluences and is clearly a relic 

of pagan times. In olden days popular ship contests. This entitled him to 


helief ascribed to children born on 
Hallowe’en the faculty of perceiving 
and holding converse with supernat- 
ural beings. 


6 
A Thought For Today 


Know thy neighbor, 

As he wishes to be known, 
Notice only the flowers, 

Not the weeds that he has grown. 


Think of thy neighbor, 
As thou would have him be, 
lf, when other folks are thinking, 
The neighbor should happen to be thee, 


Boyd E. Golder, Secretary, 
Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York. 





compete in the International Contests 
in Chicago in June. The Kiwanis Club 
of San Antonio and other civic groups 
found an opportunity to sponsor his 
visit to Chicago and that’s just what 
they did. Wallace, who had never been 
out of Texas before, went there com- 
pletely outfitted with new and smart 
clothes, stayed a week at a good hotel, 
had a wonderful time and came home 
with a world’s typing championship. 


6 
It Does Happen 


Here is an incident that can and does 
happen many places in Kiwanis clubs 
although this particular story refers to 
Marietta, Ohio. P. W. Griffiths and 
F. Albert Steadman, active members of 
the club, both aspired to be mayor on 
the same ticket, both entered the race 
and remained the good friends that 





is getting in a 
typing 
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they have been for many years. When 
the primary election rolled around Ki- 
wanian Griffiths led by about thirty 
votes. They are still the best of friends 
and now Bert Steadman is the best 
booster “Red” Griffiths has and is work- 
ing for his election in November. 


e 
The Kiwanis Spirit 


While playing in a soft ball game last 
summer two members of the Galesburg, 
Illinois, club, W. Jack Beckner and 
Wesley Heckler, crashed to- 
gether and both were knocked 
unconscious and_ severely in- 


jured. Jack is the proprietor of 
a shoe store and having no 
clerk available when the store 


opened Saturday morning was 
quite worried. He was per- 
suaded to stay in bed and later 
learned that Past President 
Harry W. Greer, manager of a 
shoe store, had sent a young man 
employed by him to take charge 


until Kiwanian Beckner could 
return. This is the real Kiwanis 
Spirit. 


8 
A Kiwanis Concept 


Many think that if you don’t 
think as they think you haven’t 
the spirit of Unity that is the 
strength of Kiwanis organiza- 
tion. Others think that if your 
thinking opposes their thinking, you’re 
thinking contrary to Amity, that other 
bulwark of Kiwanis organization. But 
Unity is made more worth while by 
thinking that carries the group on.- 
ward, and Amity is a grander thing 
when sustained through periods of 
discussion—Kiwanians can never be 
rubber stamp minds, and be, in truth, 
of Kiwanis spirit. ‘““‘We Build” only as 
we build up new thought to amend, 
embellish, replace, and reinforce the 
good in the old thoughts we hold.— 
FRANK ROMER, Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, D. C. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


O. Samuel Cummings, past Interna- 
tional president and a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at their 
convention held at Denver. Kiwanian 
Cummings was vice president of the 
same Association last year and was 
previously secretary. 


It took a little time to decide who 
should be president of the Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, Chamber of Commerce when 
the splendid record of the retiring 
president was reviewed, but it has been 
happily settled and George W. Wiley, 
past president and former lieutenant 
governor, has been given the honor 
of carrying on the splendid work which 
is being done. 


For the seventh consecutive time 
Orrien C. Belt has been elected presi- 
dent of the Columbus, Ohio, Auto Deal- 
ers’ Association. Those of you who 
remember Allen H. Johnston and the 
way he captured all honors during the 
last bowling season will be glad to 
know that he has been elected treas- 
urer of the Columbus Service Club 
Bowling League. 


Kiwanian G. W. Cross, a member of 
the Wilmington, California, club, was 
recently elected president of the Ju- 
nior Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also State Director of the California 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Kiwanian L. C. Curry, past presi- 
dent, Bowling Green, Kentucky, has 
been elected to the superintendency of 
the Bowling Green City Schools. 


J. E. Reddington of El Segundo, 
California, has been elected president 
of the Chamber of Commerce for the 
fourth consecutive time and Kiwanian 
Frank L. Snow was made vice-presi- 
dent for the second consecutive time. 


Dr. Edwin P. Russell of Rome, New 
York, has been elected a member of 
the Fellowship Society of the American 
College of Physicians. He is the sec- 
ond member in Oneida County. 


Secretary Geo. R. Thompson, past 
president of the Chehalis, Washington, 
club, has been elected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Kiwanian Dr. Regner W. Kullberg 
of Astoria, Oregon, has been elected 
President of the County Health Asso- 
ciation, 


As the fifth consecutive Kiwanian 
to head the Chamber work in Van 
Nuys, California, Immediate Past Pres- 
ident Chas. E. Cook, Jr., became Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce a 
few weeks ago. 


Secretary James G. Lewis, Girard, 
Ohio, was campaign director for the 
Community Chest Drive and Dr. Fred 
MacLean has been reélected President 
of the Corporation. A majority of 
the directors are Kiwanians. 


Kiwanian Flem C. Dame of Fort 
Pierce, Florida, is the recipient of an 
honor in that he has been elected State 
Head of the Woodmen of the World. 
He attended the National Convention 
at San Francisco and responded for 
the Eastern Coast of the United States 
to an address of welcome on behalf 
of the Western Coast of the United 
States. 


Albert H. Ingley has been named 
as head of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Painesville, Ohio. Paul D. Cook 
has had the honor of being chosen as 
one of the fourteen men in the United 
States and Canada of an investigating 
committee by the American Water 
Works’ Association. 


Winning honors for good journalism 
has become a habit with Doyle L. 
Buckles, president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Mitchell, Nebraska. With the 1937 
award he has won three firsts and one 
second in the “Greatest Community 
Service’’ contests sponsored by the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 








L. M. Barnhart of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
has donated a fireplace to the Y.M.C.A. 
camp near the city and has given full 
credit for the donation to the Chilli- 
cothe Kiwanis club. A large marble 
plate over the fireplace bears the 
legend: “1937 Kiwanis Club.” 


Past President John B. Kates of 
Camden, New Jersey, has been elected 
Treasurer of the Delaware River Bridge 
and Tunnel Commission. Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Bottger has been appointed 
Superintendent of the new Bellview 
Hospital—a hospital with all new and 
modern equipment. 


Henry D. Sharp, former secretary 
of the New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
club, and a staff captain in the Volun- 
teers of America, received word some 
time ago from the Grand Field Council 
of the Volunteers of Arverica that he 
had been advanced to the rank of ad- 
jutant. 


We learn from Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, that G. E. Crawford was unan- 
imously reélected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce and that Ki- 
wanians Major Arthur Cook, Michael 
Svihra, C. G. Lindquist, Jasper McLevy 
and Secretary Fred W. Bayers have 
accepted nominations to the Board of 
Directors of the Salvation Army. 


Two members of the Canonsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, club, have been signally 
honored. Thomas J. Jones, scout ex- 
ecutive for the past twenty years, was 
selected as special scout representative 
from the district to attend the Scout 
Jamboree at Washington, D. C. Rev. 
George Walker Buckner, past presi- 
dent, received the appointment of 
Chaplain of the Senate in the 1937 
session of the Pennsylvania State Leg- 
islature. 


An honorary member of the Mon- 
treal, Quebec, club, His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Lord Tweeds- 
muir, G. C. M. G., C. H., Governor 
General of Canada, has recently been 
made an Imperial Privy Councillor. 


Citizens of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
think enough of President William H. 
Schrauth’s leadership ability to elect 
him chairman of the city committee 
making plans for the 250th anniver- 
sary of Poughkeepsie’s founding. 


Past President Hector G. LaReau, 
a member of the Northwest, Chicago, 
club, is a busy man. He has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Northwest 
Chicago American Red Cross, North- 
west Chicago Disaster Committee, and 
the Northwest Chicago Medical Aid 
Committee. H. Barry McCormick is 
very active in the City Manager plan. 
Secretary Edward Rowlands has been 
appointed National Hospital Day Chair- 
man for the State of Illinois and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Tri-State Hos- 
pital Assembly. It is a non-profit or- 
ganization for the promotion of big- 
ger and better equipped hospitals. 


The American Legion Post No. 176 
of San Fernando, California, is to be 
congratulated on the election of Wil- 
liam E. Huyler to the office of Com- 
mander., 


Past President Roy H. Stetler, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, was reélected 
President of the Y.M.C.A. and Rev. E. 
Martin Grove was reélected President 
of the Lutheran East Pennsylvania 
Synod. 


Congratulations to Rev. and Mrs. 
Duey L. Martin of Tecumseh, Nebras- 
ka, who recently celebrated their 
gelden wedding anniversary. Ki- 
wanian Martin is secretary of the club. 








oe 
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George Chamberlain of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, was elected President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, succeeding 
another Kiwanian, Past President N. 
Vere Sanders. 


Here are some of the Kiwanians in 
Coshocton, Ohio, who are active in pub- 
lic work: Chas. D. Brooke is a member 
of the Public Board of Health; Past 
President John J. Dolan is President 
of the Public Library Board; Edwin N. 
Ferdon is Regional Boy Scout Head; 
Fred Latenschlager, County School 
Superintendent; Rev. Ernest H. Mc- 
Donald is Chaplain of the American 
Legion Post; Carl Patterson, County 
Prosecutor; W. L. Craig, mayor; Ralph 
W. Wheeler is an officer in the National 
Guard Unit and Harold Hunt is Chair- 
man of the Christmas Seal Committee. 


INCY MASS. | | 
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Thomas §S. 
president ane former secretary of the 


Kiwanian Burgin, past 
Quincy, Massachusetts, club, has re- 
ceived considerable praise and credit 
for his work in the safety campaign 
that has given the city national dis- 
tinction. Quincy is reported to be the 
largest city in the country that reached 
June of this year without a traffic fa- 
tality. 


Wm. O. Charles, a member of the 
Pueblo, Colorado, club, is a member 
of the State Safety Council and Chair- 
man of the Pueblo Council; Kiwanian 
Judge Hubert Glover is President of 
the Y.M.C.A.; Secretary Earl W. Spen- 
cer has been elected to the school 
board for his third term of six years 
and Past President W. E. Burney has 
also been elected to the board for six 
years. 


Lexington, North Carolina, has lost 
two good Kiwanians in Charlie Sturkey 
and Hubert Olive. Kiwanian Sturkey 
who was, by the way, president of the 
club, has been transferred to Bryan, 
Ohio, and Mr. Olive, a charter mem- 
ber of the club, has been appointed a 
special judge by Governor Clyde Hooey. 
What is one city’s loss is another city’s 
gain. 


George B. Day, a charter member 
of the Walla Walla, Washington, club, 
who has never missed a weekly meet- 
ing during his fifteen years of mem- 
bership was honored at a recent meet- 
ing of the club. 


Kiwanian Charles Sessions of Provo, 
Utah, has been named Chairman of 
the Retail Merchants’ Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He succeeds 
Kiwanian Clyde P. Crockett who is 
an outstanding member of the com- 
mittee. 


In Winchester, Illinois, Secretary R. 
R. Funk was elected mayor; Paul E. 
Markillie was elected City Clerk: and 
Warren E. Harper is serving as Alder- 
man. It looks like some real Kiwanis 
leadership. 


There is a lot of activity in Denver, 
Colorado. Past President Maple T. 
Harl, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Membership and Classi- 
fication, has been elected State Com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans; G. J. Rollandet was elected 
President of the Camp Fire Association 
of Denver and several other members 
are serving with him on his committees. 
Kiwanian Rollandet was Knighted by 
the Netherlands Government for his 
work for his countrymen. Howard W. 
Patience, past president and former 
lieutenant governor, was elected by a 
large majority as a member of the 
school board. 


Kiwanian Grover Dotzour of Wichita, 
Kansas, has been named Principal of 
the Wichita High School, North. 


Edwin Grafton, Past District Gover- 
nor of Montana, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, and a member of the Bill- 
ings club, has been elected Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons in the State of Montana. 
This is the highest honor in the gift of 
the jurisdiction. 


Oliver L. Myers, a member of the 
Westminster, Maryland, club, was re- 
cently elected as a member of the City 
Council. 


Faber A. Bollinger, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
for two years an International Trus- 
tee, has been appointed Executive 
Vice President of the Atlanta Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau. This 
Bureau is one of the oldest organi- 
zations of its kind in the country. Ki- 
wanian Bollinger was for nine years 
Southern Division Sales Manager for 
the Postal Telegraph Company and 
before coming to Georgia was active in 
Kiwanis in Florida. He was a dis- 
trict governor there and was a mem- 
ber of the West Palm Beach club. 





Past President W. Karl Lations of 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, club, 
and now President of the Worcester 
Civic Music Association, presented a 
gold watch to Dr. ‘‘Tom” Roy, now 
President of the Kiwanis club and re- 
tiring President of the Civic Music 
Association which he led for six years 
and under whom it grew to a member- 
ship of almost four thousand. 
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Kiwanian F. G. Martin of Altadena, 
California, is serving his third term in 
the California Legislature. As a mem- 
ber of the State Assembly he succeed- 
ed in getting established a state prison 
for mild offenders. Here prisoners will 
be housed in dormitories and the honor 
system will prevail. 


Paul B. Eaton of Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, is serving as President of the 
Engineers’ Club of the Lehigh Valley. 
It has a membership of thirteen hun- 
dred. 


Howard W. Scott, past president of 
the San Bernardino, California, club, 
was honored at a recent meeting for 
maintaining a perfect attendance rec- 
ord for thirteen years. 


Past President J. J. Doyne of Lo- 
noke, Arkansas, an outstanding Kiwan- 
ian and citizen, is serving as head of 
the Arkansas School for the Blind. 


Past President William H. Woolard 
of Greenville, North Carolina, has been 
honored by being elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Bankers’ 
Association. 


Kiwanian Edw. 
dalia, Missouri, 
President of the 
of Postmasters. 


P. Mullaley of Se- 
has been. elected 
Missouri Association 


Judging from the following report, 
H. E. Boyd of Wilmington, North Car- 
olina, is active also in the State Traffic 
League. He has been elected to the 
Board of Governors, made Chairman 
of the Export and Import Committee 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


In looking over the list of news- 


paper men from Boston to San 
Francisco and Minneapolis to New 
Orleans who have written the one 
hundred ‘best’ news and _ feature 


stories which have just been publish- 
ed in one volume, we note with pride 
that the work of Kiwanian Fred W. 
Williamson, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor and a past president of Monroe, 
Louisiana, has been found worthy of 
such recognition. His story is entitled 


“Baptizin’ on Bayou Banks’’. The 
stories are collected by a board of 
thirty-four codperating editors, most 


of whom are heads of schools and de- 
partments of journalism. All Kiwan- 
ians will remember the excellent story 
which appeared in the May issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine under the title 
of “The Acadians in Louisiana” and 
which was authored by Kiwanian Wil- 
liamson. 
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International Committee 


Suggestions 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By FREDERICK A. ANDERSON 
Chairman of Committee 

CTOBER, November and Decem- 

ber are ahead of us, full of open 
doors of opportunities to serve the 
youth of our respective communities. 
Let’s step out with the new vigor that 
comes with the crisp fall atmosphere 
and make these remaining months 
count mightily in behalf of our youth. 
Here are a few suggestions supple- 
menting previous ones: 

1. If by any chance some of your 
committee men have not functioned and 
seem to have been put on the wrong 
committee your president should cor- 
rect this before you start the fall work. 
Have added to the committee members 
who have shown or expressed an inter- 
est. 2. Have your Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance urge upon the incom- 
ing president of your club that he ap- 
point some of the members who have 
had experience in vocational guidance 
work on the committee from year to 
year, if possible, as this particular ac- 
tivity requires a technique that only 
those who have had experience can 
contribute. 

3. Arrange definitely for fall con- 
ferences of students in the senior high 
school at least. Group leaders for 
these conferences as well as lay coun- 
selors should be most carefully chosen. 
These conferences with high school 
students should be worked out care- 
fully with the school leaders and may 
take the form of a day’s program or a 
series of group conferences extending 
through the rest of the year. 

4. Joint conferences with leaders 
of all agencies in your community do- 
ing vocational guidance work will give 
you excellent opportunities to discuss 
work in behalf of the out-of-school 
group. You'll find in such a meeting 


excellent possibilities for codperation 
without losing Kiwanis identity. It 
may mean that you will take com- 


munity leadership in this timely work 
in behalf of the out-of-school group. 
Such a conference will start interest 
in and study of this problem. This 
field of out-of-school youth presents a 
challenge that Kiwanis can’t sidestep. 

5. After we have done a lot of plan- 
ning and talking youth will ask the one 
question most vital to him. It is the 
fundamental question: How shall I go 
about getting a job? May I urge that 


every member of your committee se- 
cure a copy of Dr. C. A. Prosser’s book 


on “Getting a Job’”’ and study it. This 
pamphlet may be purchased at some 
book store or it can be secured from 
McKinley and McKinley, Bloomington, 
Illinois, at a very nominal cost. 

6. Open up opportunities in your 
community for try-out jobs. Let the 
owner or manager of the business do 
the instruction work with those young 
people who go into his shop, store, bank, 
etc. Study groups such as these have 
worked out to the mutual advantage of 
the group members and the business or 
industrial leader who takes the respon- 
sibility for meeting the group. 

7. Local radio talks, newspaper ar- 
ticles, etc., are valuable. You will find 
excellent talent available for such 
work in your club or in the community. 
Use the best qualified men and women 
in your community. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance wants to take this 
opportunity to express the appreciation 
of our committee for the fine work 
which may have been done and to urge 
again that we keep eternally at the 
job. It seems certain that the results 
already shown demonstrate better than 
anything that can be said that this one 
of the major activities of Kiwanis In- 
ternational is mightily worth while and 
will pay big dividends to the member, 
to the club and to the community served 
by the club. 





BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
By CLARENCE M. ABBOTT 
Chairman of Committee 

ECENTLY a selected group of large, 

medium-sized and small clubs in 

various sections of the United States 
and Canada was asked to collaborate 
with this committee by describing their 
plans for work with normal boys and 
girls. The replies were inspiring; they 
showed the breadth of Kiwanis thought 
and anxiety for Kiwanis service. The 
committee is most grateful to these 
clubs for their aid. This was a “‘sam- 
pling’’ process which clearly showed 
that the Kiwanis field is awake to its 
opportunity to aid youth. More than 
half the clubs in the United States and 
Canada are engaged in some definite 
work for normal boys and girls. 

Studies are being made by the com- 

mittee of Kiwanis-owned and man- 
aged camps for boys, Kiwanis-owned 
and managed camps for girls, Work for 
gi Is undertaken by clubs (not camps), 
and clubs for normal boys. 

Reports upon these subjects will be 
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available at the end of the year. It 
is asked that club presidents or com- 
mittee chairmen write to this commit- 
tee if their club is engaged in any of 
these projects. 

It is also requested that presidents 
or chairmen write the committee if— 
You have had experience in work with 
normal Indian and negro boys, you 
have done anything to aid little country 
schools, you have developed winter 
sports in your club or if you plan to 
co so, if you are doing anything un- 
usual, or particularly difficult, or that 
which engages the active aid of many 
members of your club. 


Streamlining Kiwanis 
(From page 587) 

The club shall have the 
right, and it shall be its duty, from 
time to time to give expression, by 
proper means, to its attitude on such 
public questions and such proposed 
legislation, provided that no other 
Kiwanis club is affected by the same. 

“Section 4. No action on any public 
question or proposed legislation shall 
be taken by the club until the same 
shall first have been submitted to the 
Committee on Public Affairs, and the 
recommendations of that committee 
have been received and considered by 
the Board of Directors.” 

Further reference to the table will 
show that the balance of our organiza- 
tion machinery has been grouped under 
two other clearly defined headings, 
“C” ADMINISTRATION and “D” 
CLUB MEETINGS. 

This ;lan also harmonizes with the 
short form of grouping now permitted 
in clubs where the more complete form 
of committee structure has not been 
developed. In this short form the 
work of the Commitee on Finance and 
on Laws and Regulations is assigned 
to the Board of Directors, here 
grouped under the heading ‘‘Adminis- 
tration” and where also the work of 
the Committees on Attendance, House 
and Reception has been assigned to an 


“Section 2. 


alternative joint Committee entitled 
“Club Meetings,” the name _ here 
adopted for Group “D.” This makes 
possible both uniformity and elastic- 
ity in committee organization and 
functioning. 

The spearhead of our activity is 


Services to Youth. The arrangement 
here outlined, by giving them a place 
where they stand out, recognizes and 
emphasizes that fact. It features also 
all of our service activities by placing 
them to the forefront, and behind 
them it mobilizes in a simple, easily 
assimilated, orderly fashion’ the 
mechanism and technique by which we 
propose to render these services. 

Under almost any set-up the spirit 
of Kiwanis would advance the interests 
it has at heart. But by absorbing and 
applying some of the principles of 
simplification, or streamlining, we, as 
Kiwanians, shall, it is hoped, be able 
to realize our Objectives more easily 
and much more effectively. 
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‘Time Marches On’’—So Does Kiwanis 
By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K.C. 


International President 





The above engraving is from a pen and ink sketch 

made by Hal W. Morton of the Campbell, Cali- 

fornia, Kiwanis club. The sketch was made for 
presentation to President Taylor. 


PPROXIMATELY three months 
remain of the current year, for 


the present district officers to 


function, complete their duties, and 
fulfill their objectives. 
On my recent visitations to three 


district conventions, namely, Western 
Canada at Calgary, Pacific-Northwest 
at Portland, and Montana at Bozeman, 
I found Kiwanis in general to be in a 
highly flourishing and very healthy 
condition. There was also evidenced 
a much increased public interest in the 
objectives and achievements of our 
organization. 

One always enjoys a keen satisfac- 
tion in a task well done, and I refer 
to the desirability of attainment of the 
1937 membership goal. 

The International Committee on 
Classification and Membership under 
its able chairman, Maple T. Harl, at 
the International Council meeting last 
fall, envisioned an ambitious pro- 


gramme for increased membership in 
1937, setting the 1937 membership goal 
at 100,000 loyal, active and enthusiastic 
Kiwanians, with respective definite al- 
lotments for each district. 

I am more than pleased to learn from 
Chairman Har] that two districts, name- 
ly, Louisiana-Mississippi and Rocky 
Mountain, have already attained their 
1937 objectives. Better still and en- 
couraging is the report that some other 
districts will quite certainly reach their 
membership goal in the very near fu- 
ture. 

As I understand it, this present pro- 
gramme of the Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership is in no sense a 
“Membership Drive,” but is a serious, 
earnest, endeavour by each district in 
our organization, to carefully select 
from each community worthy, qualified 
and active Kiwanians, 

With rapidly increasing business re- 
covery and a prevalent atmosphere of 
optimism, this most assuredly is the 
time in which to add desirable quality 
members to our membership ranks. 

I desire, on the part of the members 
of the Board of Trustees and myself 
to highly commend this very fine ac- 
complishment and to sincerely beseech 
each governor of each district to follow 
the laudable example of the two above- 
mentioned districts and make a determ- 
ined, serious attempt before the end 
of this year to attain their 1937 allot- 
ment of increased membership. 

Plans and preparations are being 
made to continue without interruption 
this remarkable progress after the turn 
of the year, but I know it would be a 
very proud moment in the life of every 
Kiwanian if we could accomplish a 
complete realization of the 1937 ob- 
jective for 100,000 members. 


Do not overlook that community, 
large or small, in your district, 
which is eager to have a Kiwanis 


club. 


And so with your united codpera- 
tion ‘Kiwanis Marches On.” 


Better Citizenship 


By AUGUSTUS B. HARRIS 


Chairman, Better Citizenship Committee, 
Kiwanis Club of New Orleans, Louisiana 


has taken very seriously the matter 

of constitutional government in the 

earnest desire to help build a substan- 

tial, patriotic and militant citizenship 

in the generation which is soon to take 
its place in the world of affairs. 

The members felt that the times 


Tis Kiwanis Club of New Orleans 


called for action—immediate action. So 
the club, thoroughly sensing the situa- 
tion and feeling its share of responsi- 
bility in so vital a matter, created a 
committee to take action. 

The committee drafted its plan and 
got down to hard work. Its plan pro- 
vided for a series of lectures to the 
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graduating classes of the twenty-one 
parochial and nine public high schools 
of the city. These lectures were titled 
as follows: “Why the Constitution Was 
Made,” “What the Community Expects 
from its Young Citizens,” “Public Of- 
fice is a Public Trust,” “The Functions 
of the Courts,” “Living and Working 
Together,” “Progressive Government,” 
“Democracy in a Changing World,” 
“Social Security,” and “Where the Mu- 
nicipality Gets its Revenue.” A group 
of patriotic young attorneys, some 
members of the club, cheerfully re- 
sponded to our call and, at much in- 
convenience and loss of time, handled 
the subjects ably. 

It was very gratifying to note the 
earnestness with which the students 
took hold. Giving close attention, they 
took notes of each lecture and some of 
the questions they propounded would 
have done credit to older persons. 

At the close of the series there was 
an outpouring of parents and friends of 
students to witness the final step. A 
splendid musical program was rendered 
by the orchestra and glee clubs of the 
various high schools and a representa- 
tive student delivered a seven-minute 
talk drawn from the lecture course, 
each having been assigned one subject. 

So enthusiastic were the school 
authorities, particularly principals, that 
Kiwanis has been asked to repeat the 
program during the next session. How- 
ever, our aim had been only to lay a 
foundation upon which the school sys- 
tems may build. Our effort from 
now on will be toward making this 
form of instruction permanent in local 
high schools and to extend the work 
throughout Louisiana. 

Other members of this Better Cit- 
izenship Committee are Arthur Land- 
street, manager of the Jung Hotel and 
Henry J. Jumonville, a certified public 
accountant. 


Trout River, New York, Site 
of Kiwanis Boundary 


Peace Tablet 


(From page 605) 
as we are performing this afternoon,” 
he declared. 

Realizing the necessity of a perma- 
nent location for the monument upon 
which the tablet is mounted, the Ma- 
lone club purchased a small piece of 
ground on the Canadian side of the 
boundary for the monument. This 
piece of ground is about nine and one- 
half feet on the boundary line and 
about six and one-half feet parallel 
with the highway. The monument is 
centered exactly on the international 
boundary line. The transfer of title 
to this piece of land is probably the 
smallest ever negotiated in the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

It is contiguous to the United States 
customs property, a few feet from the 
highway line, and but a short distance 
from the Canadian customs office on 
the other side of the highway. 
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Choosing Life’s Work 


By KINNIS C. SCHUMACKER 
Member, Boys and Girls Committee, Kiwanis Club of North Olmsted, Ohio 


NY lecture, speech or article, 
should have an objective. My 
object in discussing this subject 

to give and suggestions in 
choosing your life work. 

Of course my suggestions are only 
the opinion of one mind. After all any 
book you read is just the opinion of one 
mind. Any advice you receive is usually 
one man’s opinion. But regardless of 
how my advice is accepted if just one 
person is benefited I will consider my 
effort not in vain. 

Lincoln Steffens says “That nothing 
is done, finally and right. That noth- 
ing is known, positively and complete- 
ly.” Meaning there is always room for 
improvement, 


"Self Analysis” 

In choosing a vocation or your life’s 
work I think the initial step would be 
to know yourself. Therefore the appli- 
cation of a self-analysis. Be thoroughly 
honest with yourself. Put it down in 
black and white. How many of us really 
know ourselves? Really understand 
our good and bad habits? A _ Self 
Analysis should answer these questions. 

First list your likes and dislikes. Un- 
der likes you might list, outdoors, sci- 
ence, crowds, children. Under dislikes 
you might list, to manage, hard work, 
to be alone, and perhaps mathematics. 

From such a list one would surmise 
the person liked to be out in the open 
mingling with the people. Liked to be 


advice 


is 


free from worry. Really wanted no 
definite responsibility. This informa- 
tion is invaluable in choosing one’s 


vocation. 

Second you might list your dreams 
and aspirations. Such as, Want to be a 
Teacher, Want to Travel, Want to Own 
a Business, Want to Own a Home. This 
will give you a background in choosing 
your life’s work. 

Third but not least, by any means 
list your desirable and undesirable 
characteristics. This is an important 
part of your self-analysis. You must be 
frank, and impartial. Under desirable 
characteristics you might list extrovert, 
active, carefree, liberal, optimistic, and 
broad-minded. Under undesirable char- 
acteristics you might list, moody, not 
ambitious, lack of initiative. 


"Survey of Vocations" 

After you have an idea of your make 
up and your talents, the next step is to 
make a Survey of Various Vocations 
that really appeal to you. 

I could not think of a better place 
to make this survey than your library, 
You can secure a list of your favorite 
vocations and bibliography to aid you 
in your survey. 

You can also ask your Kiwanis club 
to give you names of the members that 
are following the professions’ in 


which you are interested. 

Ask any experienced person for ad- 
vice. Inquire at various offices of con- 
cerns that are doing business in your 
favorite line. Make a systematic sur- 
vey of all industries that interest you 
and make known your reasons for in- 
vestigation. If you divulge your mis- 
sion you will receive valuable informa- 
tion for your needs. But in making 
your survey be impartial and unbiased 
in your decisions in order to obtain a 
true picture of any specific industry 
or profession. 

Marcus Aurelius said “Judge every 
word or deed which are according to 
nature to be fit for thee, and be not 
diverted by the blame which shall fol- 
low by any people nor by their words, 


but if a thing is good to be done or 
said, do not consider it unworthy of 
thee.” 


"Decision and Preparation" 

This brings us to our next step which 
is your Decision and Preparation. 

A bit of advice in making your de- 
cision is to choose the work you would 
do if it was not for you to 
pursue a vocation for a livelihood. That 
is, what would you do if you did not 
have to work for a living? Wouldn’t it 
be better to receive remuneration for 
doing something you like than working 
for a living at something you disliked? 
Choose the work you like and for which 
you are talented. Now you have made 
a Self Analysis and should know what 
you can do and like to do. You have 
made a survey of vocations and know 
what to expect from following one and 
what is expected of you. Therefore 
you have certain reasons for making 
a decision. 

After making this step you must set 
a goal or ambition and prepare your- 
self for reaching it. You should choose 
your school that can give you training 
in your chosen work. But this school 


necessary 


should be within your means. Do not 
burden yourself too much. 
Read all you can, in books, maga- 


zines, and newspapers. Keep clippings 
from writings of authorities on your 
chosen work. Keep record of books you 
read on the subject for future refer- 
ence. Think up new ideas, and short 
cuts to make yourself efficient. 

The next and final step to success is 
putting your heart and soul in yow 
work. 

Keep your ambitions in your heart, 
and avoid unnecessary discouraging ad- 
vice afid criticism. Keep a positive and 
successful complex. Think success, no 
matter what happens. Like your work 
and put your all into it. Endeavor to 
specialize in your chosen field. Strive 
to be the best specialist. In other 
words set your goal high so that you 
must work to attain it, and yet if you 
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do not reach this goal you will know 
you tried and did your best. ‘ ’Tis bet- 
ter to strive for something you have 
wanted and not getting it than getting 
something you didn’t want without try- 
ing.” 

And in closing I might say that some 
good advice in choosing your life work 
was given by Plato 2300 years ago. He 
said: 

“No two persons are born alike but 
each differs from the other in individ- 
ual endowments, one is gifted for one 
thing and another is gifted for another, 
but all things will be provided in supe- 
rior quality and quantity and with 
greatest ease, when each man works 
at a single occupation in accordance 
with his natural gifts.”’ 


Scarcity in a World of 
Plenty 
(From page 585) 


Scarcity of Sound and 
Honest Thinking 


The Canadian banks have assisted in 
providing the means to produce these 
goods and to exchange them with oth- 
er countries of the world. But would 
you kindly tell me how the issuance of 
several more millions of dollars of 
money in Canada could have brought 
about the consumption of these com- 
modities by our eleven millions of pop- 
ulation? On the other hand, will some 
one suggest the means whereby Can- 
ada can materially increase the pur- 
chasing power in Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Germany, Italy, 
Central Europe, India, Japan, China 
and the rest of the world? Our pros- 
perity is largely dependent upon our 
foreign trade, but does any one seri- 
ously contend that our eleven millions 
of citizens are capable of raising the 
standard of living or the wealth of 
one hundred or of two thousand mil- 
lions of people in order that we might 
sell more of the goods which can be 
produced in this country? If we can, 
then all our problems are solved, and 
for many years we have been asleep 
at the wheel; if we cannot, then we 
must place our able bodied men at 
work producing all that we can con- 
sume ourselves and limit the quantity 
of our exportable surplus to the ea- 
pacity and willingness to buy and pay 
of our external customers. 


Scarcity in a world of plenty! Yes, 


scarcity of sound and honest thinking 
with 


in a world oversaturated 
words and promises. 


empty 
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Huntington Park Winner in Silver Division 


same clubs. (30 attended) 


July: 

Inter-Club Meeting at Inglewood. 
Twenty-two members drove ten miles 
to attend and furnish program. 

Inter-Club Meeting with Compton 
as guests. The Compton club furnished 
the program and entertainment. 

Club was represented by thirty Ki- 
wanians and ladies at the La Brea 
Barbecue given by Division XIII. 
August: 

Forty Kiwanians and ladies drove 
42 miles to Ontario where our ball 
team played a return engagement. We 
lost. 

Our Baseball Team won the sec- 
ond half of the season’s schedule in 
the Inter-Service Club League. They 
played the final game with Optimist 
Club and lost the championship. 
September: 

Twenty-two Kiwanians with ten 
ladies attended the Division Meeting 
at Long Beach. The Kiwanis Forum 
was held and our speaker took second 
place. 

October: 

Twenty-one Kiwanians and thirteen 
ladies attended the Kiwanis Conven- 
tion of the California-Nevada District 
held at Riverside, a distance of 65 
miles. 

The presidents-elect of the clubs in 
our Division (XIII) have been invited 
to attend our club as our guests, two 
at each nfeeting. 


November: 


Inter-Club, Kiwanis Educational 
Meeting held by our club with 25 at- 


tending. 

Five members attended the Training 
School for new Presidents and Secre- 
taries held at Compton. 

Inter-Club Meeting with South-Gate 
for a Christmas program. ERighty- 
seven Christmas packages were taken 
by our members to the homes of un- 
fortunate aged people after this meet- 
ing. 

December: 

Inter-Club, Ladies Night Meeting for 
the installation of 1937 officers. The 
Bell-Maywood club was our guest and 
we had Lieutenant Governor Peiffer 
install the officers of the two clubs; 
160 attended. 

Our Past- President, W. B. Merriam, 
was elected Lieutenant Governor for 
1937. 

4. COMMITTEES 
This year we added the special com- 


mittees on 1936 Objectives as o 1ed 
by Kiwanis International, te list 
of 20 active committees. T m- 
mittees are watched over car ‘ oy 
our two vice-presidents. ne member 
of our Board of Dir S ap- 
pointed to act as vice-cha. yn each 
committee, so as to keep oard of 


(From page 599) 


Directors advised as to their activity 
during the year. 

At the beginning of the year a folder 
containing committee report blanks 
was handed each chairman and he was 
requested to see that a report was 
given the secretary at the close of each 


month. A list of the committees, etc., 

follows: 

Committee No. of No. of Total 
Members Meetings Present 

Attendance wae 2 36 

Boys & Girls Work 6 9 33 

Susiness Standards...... 7 3 15 

Classification & 

Membership 5 1 16 
Finances 5 t 13 
House . 4 52 145 
Inter-Club Relations....5 5 22 
Kiwanis Education 4 t 15 
Laws and Regulations..4 2 7 
Music and Entertain- 

ment a 8 5 18 
Sy a EE 20 75 
Public Affairs SPR RE 10 26 
Publicity iucadie 5 6 21 
Reception ee 12 60 
*Under-privileged 

Child . o 19 175 
Vocational Guidance....5 s 18 
Sports .... 7 10 66 
Indoor Sports 5 11 $5 
Special Course 3 25 62 
Special Committees on 

1936 Objectives 2 4 Ui 
Special Committee, 

Support of Churches 2 4 { 
Travel ..... S aidens eee | 31 100% attend- 


ance, 





* (incl. visitors) 
5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
February: 

The Kiwanis ladies held a stork party 
for the wife of Kiwanian W. D. Mer- 
riam; 45 ladies were present. 

Our club was represented by a party 
of ten at the Inter-Club Meeting at the 
San Bernardino Orange Show. 

Our fourth Birthday Anniversary 
was held February 28. Ladies’ night 
party; 104 present. 

April: 

Ladies’ Night party (Cafe Kiwanis), 
Lieutenant Governor Peiffer and wife 
were present. Meeting followed by en- 
tertainment and dancing. 

May: 

Ladies’ Day; Speaker, Rheba Craw- 
ford; 106 present. 
June: 

All Kiwanis Night. Ladies’ Night— 
meeting followed by dancing. 
July: 

We were represented by 30 at the 
La Brea Barbecue, sponsored by Di- 
vision XIII. 

August: 

Party of 40 drove to Ontario for a 
baseball game with the Ontario club. 

Kiwanis party of 100 attended our 
Annual Beach Party. 

Third Annual Indoor Sports Party 
was held at the home of W. D. Mer- 
riam; over 100 present. 

September: 

Our club was represented by 32 at 
the Division Meeting at Long Beach. 
October: 


We were represented by 44 at the 
Riverside Convention, California- 


Nevada District. 
Kiwanis’ meeting 
lowed by dancing. 


Ladies Night Party. 
with pictures, fol- 


December: 

Ladies’ Night party. Installation of 
officers. Joint meeting with Bell-May- 
wood club; 160 present. 

On three occasions during the year, 
surprise parties were arranged on 
members who had built new homes or 
places of business. A caravan of cars 
carried our party consisting of approx- 
imately 100, visiting two homes on 
each occasion, Entertainment and re- 
freshments were provided by the club 
and pleasant evenings were enjoyed by 
all. 

6 RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

It has always been the pride and 
privilege of the members of this club 
to codperate in every way with the 
officers of our Division, District and 
Kiwanis International. 

During the past year as in all former 
years we have had one or more repre- 
sentatives at the International Conven- 
tion, District Convention, Presidents’ 
Conference, Division and Inter-Club 
Meetings. 

Our President, Dr. Harold Raff, rep- 
resented us at Washington, D.C. 
Twenty-one members with thirteen 
ladies attended the District Conven- 
tion. A total of 131 represented us 
at the five Division Meetings held dur- 
ing the year. Six members attended 
the Presidents’ Conference in January 
and five attended the Officers’ Training 
School this fall. 

Our records show that our members 
visited 850 Kiwanis meetings other 
than their home club during the past 
year. 

Our club was highly honored to have 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker as our guest during the year. 

Lieutenant Governor Herbert Peiffer 
and wife made us numerous visits dur- 
ing the year. 

All reports have been carefully pre- 
pared and promptly sent in to Kiwanis 
International as well as the District 
Office and all bills and obligations 
have been promptly paid. 


ll. ACTIVITIES 
1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

(A) For several years this club has 
studied various plans to find an under- 
privileged child objective that would 
be worthy of our sponsorship as a ma- 
jor project as suggested by Kiwanis 
International. 

Early this year, the chairman of this 
committee, in codperation with the 
Y.M.C.A. and other social workers, 
made a complete survey of our com- 
munity and, after holding several 
meetings, decided on what has become 
known as the “Kiwanis Project for 
Under-Privileged Boys”. They found 
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By means of the 


sive Dictograph achievement, it is possible to select from hundreds of 
classes for the deafened. 


It tells how your ears function, what to do and what 


For the sake of your future you sho 


new model Acousticons custom-fitted with the Aurogau 


free booklet “Ears.” 
Equipment by Acousticon is now being used in many KIW ANIS-conducted 


Acousticon. The new models are lighter, smaller, more powerful than ever 
combinations the correct assembly needed to compensate most exactly for 


@ Enjoy once again the voices of loved ones, family and friends, with the 


—practically invisible when worn. 


to avoid in caring for them. 


your hearing loss. 





Hear! —and Be Lonely No Longer...! 











| seven 


}; one, 


| of girls with forty members. 


a very definite need for an organiza- 
tion among the boys and girls to com- 
bat the existing juvenile delinquency. 
A plan was formulated to employ a 
university student of sociology to form 
clubs among the boys and to interest 
them in athletic activity, handicraft 
work and other wholesome amuse- 
ments, diverting their thoughts from 
temptations along delinquent lines to 
that of a better social life. 

Some of these boys, ranging from 
to were already de- 
linguent problems and reporting to 
probation officers, while others, through 
their were delin- 
quents, 


seventeen, 


associations, near 
Our problem at first was a difficult 
but through continued effort on 
the part of our worker five clubs were 
organized within three months with 
a membership of fifty-one boys and 
the delinquency was cut down materi- 
ally. Many of these boys took advan- 
tage of the athletic training offered 
by the Y.M.C.A., and as their attitude 
changed, their conduct in im- 
proved to a marked degree, and many 
letters of commendation were received 


school 


from principals and teachers of our 
schools relative to the success of our 
work, 

On one occasion three boys were 


to be sent to the Opportunity School 
within two weeks but through the ef- 
forts of our worker they were saved 
from this experience and are back in 
school doing good work. Another boy 
was having a very hard time getting 
along with his teachers, and through 
our worker he was given a test which 
enabled them to straighten the boy out 
and today he is a leader in his class 
and president of his club. 

This of only 


committee consists 


‘eight members, yet they held 19 meet- 


ings during the year, and had an at- 


tendance of 175, showing the interest 


our members are taking in this work. 

When this program started, we paid 
the worker $25 per month plus car and 
miscellaneous expenses. As the work 
expanded we found it necessary to em- 
ploy an additional worker at the same 
pay to assist in our boys work. Late1 
we found it necessary to employ a 
young lady student for the delinquent 
girls in order to properly progress with 
our boys work. The lady has been 
successful in organizing two groups 
Their 
activities, though limited, have been 
athletic and handicraft work. During 
the two weeks before Christmas they 


| dressed many dolls and made Christmas 


gifts for the unfortunate children in 


| our community. 


(B) Over 2,000 charity cases were 
treated during the year by our leading 
physicians, surgeons, dentists and op- 
tometrists who are active members of 
our club. 

No body of men could possibly give 


| more freely of their time and experi- 


ence than these professional men, and 
we owe them a debt of gratitude for 
their untiring efforts and service. 
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Following is a list of services ren- 
dered: 


30 Tonsilectomies were performed. 
155 Dental cases, including fillings, 
extractions and dental surgery. 
38 Major operations were made. 
270 Babies were treated by Pediatri- 
cians. 
1560 Ear, nose and throat patients 
were treated. 
12 Persons were treated for frac- 
tures and broken bones. 
15 Boys were given hygienic talks. 
4 Children were provided glasses. 


(C) Our club shared the expense of 
sending 100 under-privileged girls to 
a summer camp under the direction of 
the Salvation Army. These girls were 
selected by the County Welfare Medi- 
cal Staff, hoping that the vacation 
would help to build them up to normal 
healthy children. Our cost was 
$100.00. 

(D) We arranged to send seven of 
our delinquent boys to a summer camp. 
While there, eight of our members 
visited the camp and furnished enter- 
tainment, endeavoring to show the boy 
that we were interested in their wel- 
fare. 

2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
Boy Scouts: 

This club built and maintains a Boy 
Scout hut for our Boys’ and Girls’ 
work. Our Scout Troop, consisting of 
37 Seouts, holds its weekly meeting in 
the Scout hut and at least one member 
of the committee meets with them each 
week, 

During the year they were taken for 
an outing in the high Sierras and also 
to various camporals and Scout activ- 
ities throughout this district. 

The boys were invited to Several of 
our weekly luncheons where they par- 
ticipated in the programs, which they 
seemed to enjoy. 

The Scout troop 
theatre party given 
members. 

Lockers were installed in the Scout 


at a 
our 


were 
by 


guests 
one of 


hut for the individual use of each 
Scout. 

Their equipment and _ handicraft 
work was displayed in many stores’ 


windows, which attracted considerable 
attention and favorable comment. 

We sponsor a Sea Scout Troop which 
consists of 27 members, a Skipper and 
a Mate. During the year, through funds 
furnished by our club, they built three 
boats which have been used to take 
cruises to Catalina Island and other 
Bay points. This troop has received 
considerable publicity through thei 
activities and accomplishments along 
nautical lines. A chart room was 
built by the boys in the Scout Hut for 
their use. 


Camp Fire Girls: 

The Camp Fire Girls use our Scout 
Hut as headquarters for this district. 
One room is equipped for the secretary 
where visitors call and workers are 
trained for leadership. The place is 
used for special district gatherings 
throughout the year. 
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Two weeks before Christmas, a 
theatre party was given the boys and 
girls, at which time each child brought 
a broken or discarded toy as admission 
fee. Over 1,000 toys were gathered 
in this way, and through the help of 
the Salvation Army and Fire Depart- 
ment, were repaired and given to the 
needy children of this district. 

Our Annual Christmas Theatre Party 
was given again this year. Each child 
brought a can of food which was col- 
lected as they entered the theatre and 
later distributed to the needy through 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association and 
the Salvation Army. 

We have completed the tenth year 
with our Educational Loan fund. This 
has made the continuation of educa- 
tion possible for many worthy stu- 
dents. 

3. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A member of this club holds a class 
for the study of insurance for high 
school boys. Several boys have secured 
positions after this training and the 
interest is increasing. 

"Boys Vocational Guidance Day” 

During the year the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee worked on a plan and 
on November 19 they were repaid for 
all their labor by one of the most out- 
standing demonstrations ever seen in 
this section. 

The boys of our High School were 
asked to designate their preference for 
a profession or vocation. The 1,100 
boys were separated into 24 groups. 
A Kiwanian was selected to act as a 
sponsor for each group, and also to se- 
cure a speaker who was given an out- 
line of a talk they desired him to fol- 
low. 

On the appointed day our regular 
meeting was transferred to the High 
School Cafeteria. We had 95 present 
(not counting boys) and each Kiwanis 
sponsor brought his speaker. They 
were seated together and given an 
identification card showing their room 
and assignment. 

After the Kiwanis meeting with in- 
troductions, etc., 24 boys marched for- 
ward and one by one were introduced 
to the club. Then the Kiwanis sponsor 
and speaker was taken by the boy to 
the room where the group had gathered. 

The High School boy introduced the 
Kiwanis sponsor, who in turn intro- 
duced the speaker. After a _ thirty- 
minute talk, the boys were given time 
to ask questions and for a discussion. 

The results were beyond belief. The 
boys have already asked for another 
such meeting and today the president 
of the High School student body came 
to our club and thanked the club for 
the interest we have taken in the High 
School students. The girls have asked 
that we put on a similar meeting for 
them. 

The committee continues to arrange 
appointments for boys who desire in- 
terviews with Kiwanians, along voca- 
tional lines. 

As a result of the meeting, an aero- 
nautic school has asked us to name five 
boys that they may enter as students 


in their school, permitting them to pay | 


their tuition after they graduate and | 
secure jobs. 

Another firm called on us to furnish 
a boy for their office. 

4. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
(A) Public Affairs Committee: 

This committee met each month at 
the University of Southern California 
in a joint inter-club public affairs 


meeting for discussions of citizenship | 
they brought back | 


problems. In turn, 
to their home club a report of each 
meeting. 

(B) This committee prepared a pledge 
for careful driving, which was signed 
by every member. The chairman of 
the Public Affairs Committee for our 
district wrote us a letter of commenda- 
tion on this work. 

(C) Our City Clerk and Treasurer 
were invited to appear before our club 
and give us a report onthe City Man- 
agement for the past yea1 

(D) Mayor Elmer Cox joined our 
club this year. This gives us the Ma- 


yor, City Attorney, City Judge and one 
Councilman as members of our club. 

(E) Seventeen of our members 
worked on the Community Chest 
Drive, one acting as Colonel. 

(F) Codperated with County Wel- 
fare Department in our city, furnish- 
ing needy families with food and 
money. 

(G) Forty-five of our members are 


active members of the local Y.M.C.A 
acting on the Board of Directors, ete. 

(H) Our club arranged for a blind 
man to go to Berkeley, California, for 
training with an “all seeing eye’ dog. 
At the end of 30 days, he returned 
with the dog purchased for him by 
this club, at a cost of $250.00. He is 
on our streets daily and can go any 
place with the dog as his guide. He 
insists that through the dog he has 
regained 95% of his eyesight. Nothing 
that this club ever did has brought 
so much credit to Kiwanis. 


(1) Indoor Sports 

Consists of about 50 incapacitated 
people and a like number of “good 
sports” who assist them. During the 
year, 12 parties were held with a din- 
ner followed by entertainment fur- 
nished by our club. At the Christmas 
Party they were given an envelope con- 
taining a Christmas greeting card, 
theatre ticket and a dollar bill. Plenty 
of turkey with all the trimmings was 
provided by the club. 

Twelve theatre parties at which 483 
attended, was a gift of the club. 

Our Annual Indoor Sports Party, 
at which over 100 were present, was 
held at the home of one of our mem- 
bers. 

(J) Eighty-seven aged persons on 
county relief were presented with a 
Christmas package delivered person- 
ally by a Kiwanian. 

(K) Publicity 

Our club had 1,363 inches of pub- 
licity in our local paper during the 
year. 
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(L) Support of Churches 

Five meetings during the year were 
given over to the Committee on the 
Support of Churches and Their Spirit- 
ual Aims. 

(M) Flowers and Books 

During the year we spent $180.24 
for flowers and books for members 
and their families on appropriate occa- 
sions. 

In our under-privileged child work, 
we were primarily interested in de- 
linquent boys and girls. However, our 
plan has accomplished a two-fold bene- 
fit because the three social workers 


employed needed financial aid to con- 
tinue their college education and this 
plan has provided the means. 

The work of this club among the 
under-privileged children and the boys 
and girls of our community has at- 
tracted such favorable public opinion 
to the extent that one citizen donated 
$75.00 for our work during the past 
year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

KIWANIS CLUB OF HUNTINGTON 

PARK, CALIFORNIA, 
HAROLD D. B. RAFF, President, 
J. VERNE GUTHRIE, Secretary. 


Fort Benton Kiwanians Sponsor 
Historic Celebration 


(From page 595) 


men who had set out to run a race, and 
retrace an old trail, over the most 
perilous and difficult river route on the 
continent. 

Four 25-foot cabin cruisers, with 
facilities for carrying a crew of four 
men each, May 23, awaited the signal 
flag for the start of the longest race 
ever undertaken on the inland waters 
of America. Jesse Hart, pilot of the 
Glasgow-Fort Peck, was the only pro- 
fessional river man of the crews, but 
the captains of the other three, “Boat- 
house Pete’ Westberg of the Great 
Falls, character of the waterfront of 
that city, Vern Ludwick of the Malta, 
and Lee Preuninger of the Fort Benton, 
all had had experience on water. But 
it was a race of amateurs, captains and 
crews alike, over unknown waters, 
against a professional pilot, and Hart 
proved himself the ablest along the 
way, many times turning to help an- 
other craft out of difficulties. 

The men who framed the rules of the 
race had seen that luck would play its 
part, and they also had seen that the 
cruisers would have to stick together, 
and to provide for this a rule was 
framed providing that a_ five-minute 
penalty would be charged for any 
forced stop, and no more. Thus if a 
boat went aground, or had engine 
trouble, it would lose only five minutes, 
and with nothing to gain by speeding 
on, the others would help a boat in dis- 
tress. 

But the rule, it developed, was scarce- 
ly necessary. With fine sportsmanship, 
all along the way from start to finsh, 
‘aptains and crews cheerfully helped 
“ach other out of the difficulties they 
all got into. 

Hundreds of people lined the St. 
Louis waterfront to see the beginning 
of the race. Thousands lined the course 
the contestants took, 17 miles up the 
Mississippi and then into the Missouri, 
which stream they were to traverse its 
full navigable length. To Sioux City, 
Iowa, the government has maintained 
improvement work on the Missouri, and 
a good channel. Even so, the cruisers 
met hard going in the rain-swollen 


waters of the Missouri, meeting a rising 
river most of the way, dodging drift- 
wood and meeting headwinds. 


Storm- 


battered and blind in a driving rain- 
storm, they were forced to tie up sever- 
al times for hours. 

At Kansas City, government engi- 
neers, who had shown great interest in 
the river race, believing it would offer 
an indication of the navigability of the 
upper Missouri, provided a pilot boat. 

Facing an unknown river, steeped in 
traditions of old sternwheelers, which 
quit the traffic before the turn of the 
century, from Sioux City the racers had 


to depend upon their pilot boat and 
their own good judgment to find a 
course. And that that course was no 


sinecure is shown in the listing of more 
than 300 steamers which sank in the 
Missouri traffic from 1850 to 1900. 

Practically every day a propellor had 
to be changed on some boat, as snags 
and sunken rocks were struck. The 
sturdiness of the tiny craft was shown 
in the fact that they sustained no 
severe physical damage. 

C. R. Dawley, who accompanied the 
cruisers by automobile as manager of 
the race, put in long hours, traveling 
ahead to provide for supplies and fuel, 
while crews served from the 4:30 starts 
customary in the mornings through un- 
til it was too dark to see the river, in 
their eagerness to accomplish the im- 
possible and get through on schedule. 

Although each boat led at some stage 
of the race, as the North Dakota line 
was neared the Glasgow-Fort Peck had 
built up a substantial lead, which it 
held to the finish. Each day was a new 
race, as a start was made together, and 
the boats were checked in at night with 
their elapsed time noted. 

Crowds that turned out all along the 
way, interested always, were more en- 
thusiastic as the upper reaches of the 
river were traveled. Through the Da- 
kotas, with only the memories of the 
old river boats, spectators saw in the 
cruisers possible pioneers, blazing a 
trail which steamboats might again fol- 
low, should the Missouri River again 
become an artery of commerce. To 
these crowds—at Yankton, Pierre, Bis- 
marck and Williston—the contest was 
not merely a race, but a symbol of what 
might follow these cruisers up the “Big 
Muddy.” 

Montana, of course, which had pro- 
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vided the four entries, was intensely in- 
terested. Newspapers had heralded 
their coming, and from the time the 
crews raised a cheer at the sight of the 
old flagstaff at old Fort Union, on the 
Montana line, the tired and hard-work- 
ing crews could see in the spirit of the 
spectators the end of the grueling trip. 

At Wolf Point, the end of a lap of 
the race, 4,000 people awaited the 
racers, and crews went on the air from 
the Wolf Point broadcasting station. 

At Fort Peck, where the Federal 
Government is building an earth fill 
dam, employing seven thousand work- 
ers, twenty miles from Glasgow, work 
practically stopped on the great project, 
while army engineers, workers and 
townspeople greeted the racers. An 
estimated 8,000 people saw the boats 
there at some time during the nearly 
twenty-four hours they spent under- 
going repairs. Here, too, the govern- 
ment pilot boat was taken off, and Fort 
Peck engineers built another in five 
hours to see the contestants to the 
finish line. 

Monday night, June 14, four hundred 
men worked frantically where a swollen 
river in a ten-foot rise threatened to 
wash the dam fill, and destroy a bridge 
built atop it. Here, through that night, 
a confined, fifty-foot wide channel 
washed thousands of yards of the fill 


away, and great, green cottonwoods, 
fresh from a flood in the Musselshell 
country, came booming through the 
cut. 


For hours it was thought that the 
cruisers would have to be taken around 
the fill by truck, but Tuesday morning, 
after a careful preliminary survey, 
they started off, and, bucking and roll- 
ing in the heavy swell, battled a fifteen- 
mile current to get safely through the 
cut, while engineers watched, anxious 
for the safety of their guests. 

From Fort Peck to Fort Benton the 
river flows much of the time through 
limestone formations, where the water 
of thousands of years has carved the 
rock into fantastic shapes. Hole in the 
Wall, Steamboat and Castle rocks, land- 
marks to the old-time river men, mark 
this spectacular country, practically 
unknown since the steamers quit the 
river, but among the most beautiful 
scenery in the nation. Through this 
stretch, too, along a twenty-five mile 
length, are dangerous rapids, rock- 
strewn and tortuous where many 
steamers came to grief in early days. 
With a swollen river, the cruisers 
passed most of these with scarcely a 
thought, although the Great Falls was 
in a bad place once when her motor 
quit and anchor rope snapped, but good 
handling by Westberg saved the boat. 

At the ferries along this stretch of 
the Missouri, which runs 300 miles 
through an unsettied country, hundreds 
of people traveled 30 to 50 miles to see 
the boats. 

From the mouth of tne Marias, in 
flood, to Fort Benton, about twenty 
miles, the racers encountered low water, 
and Saturday, June 19, the final day, 
spent eight hours traveling the last 14 
miles, as incomplete charts forced the 
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pilot boat to search and search for the 
channel. 
When the racing captains saw Look- 
out Point, a mile from Fort Benton, 
whence old-time miners used to watch 
for the first boats in the spring, they 
opened their throttles wide, anxious to 


fmish. Appropriately enough, it was the | 
Cruiser Fort Benton which first rounded 
the bend and saw the waiting thousands, | 
and sped under the big iron bridge that 
marked the government’s official head 
of navigation until the closure of the 
Fort Peck Dam five days later. | 


| 
Why Birmingham Kiwanians Worked | 
for Civil Service 


(From page 604) 


ond the operation of which costs the 
rg rs $1, post a day or a total of 

$367,000 last yes To make this sur- 
rey we emily in Mr. Fred Walker, 
who is superintendent of Duval County 
Hospital, Jacksonville, Florida. He 
was recommended to us by the Duke 
Foundation of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and is a recognized expert in the 
operation of hospitals. This survey, 
which cost the taxpayers $1,120.30, 
made a number of recommendations, 
among which was that the Hillman Hos- 
pital be made a separate unit with a 
cefinite appropriation and to operate 
under a definite budget, to do its buy- 
ing and to control its own personnel 
free of politics. It recommended drop- 
ping 47 employees and raising a num- 
ber of the other employees who had 
been underpaid. By this salary ad- 
justment the pay roll would remain, 
even after the dropping of the 47 em- 
ployees approximately the same, due 
as I stated, to the salary adjustments. 
But the other recommendations if car- 
ried out would represent a saving of 


from $35,000 to $70 000 a year. This 
has been concurred in, with few minor 


changes, by the Medical Advisory 
3oard who are responsible for the op- 
eration of the Hillman Hospital, and 
now awaits the approval of the county 
commission. 

We then made a survey of the pur- 
chases of the county as we found from 
the operation of the personnel board 
that the county was charging us high 
prices for printing. We found that 
for a number of forms that were made 
for us that the county charged us 
$471. At the same time we had the 
county purchasing department get com- 
petitive bids and the low bid for this 
same printing was $289 and the high 
bid was $427. We immediately called 
this to the attention of the county and 
now our printing is being done by com- 
petitive bids. In addition to this we 
found that from a number of competi- 
tive items that the city by buying 
strictly on competitive bids was — 
ing much cheaper than the county w 
and we recommended that a od tn 
up-to-date purchasing department be 
installed as it would mean savings of 
thousands of dollars a year to the 
county. 

We have also completed a survey of 
the court house and recommendations 
as to change of methods and classifica- 
tions of personnel and salary schedules 
have been concurred in by the county 
commission. Every position was clas- 
sified, based on the duties performed, 
responsibility and the value of work. 


In establishing the salary schedules we 


obtained pay rolls from 18 representa- | 
tive corporations in the district and our | 


recommendations are in line with what 
private industry is paying for a sim- 
ilar type of work at the present time. 
If the maximum under our recommen- 
dations is adopted there will be an in- 


crease of 9.1% average. The survey 
of the court house covers 417 posi- 
tions. We recommended raises for 


298, lowering 51, 52 to remain the 
same and that 16 be dropped from the 
pay roll. We also recommended that 
if the county finances did not justify 
this raise that a percentage reduction 
be made in line with the recommenda- 
tions we made. Some of our friends 
have asked why more employees could 
not be dropped but we call your at- 
tention to the fact that there are some 
of the positions in the court house 
which were created by statutes and we 
grant that there is quite a bit of dupli- 


cation in the methods used at the 
court house in these departments. For 
example there are five separate de- 


partments of the county handling the 
fiscal affairs, tax assessor, tax collector, 
county treasurer, license commissioner, 
probate judge and because of this fact 
i has become necessary for the county 
commission to create a sixth depart- 
ment under the chief clerk to combine 
and coordinate figures from these dif- 
ferent departments. If changes can 
be made by legislation to correct this 
condition a number of employees, sets 
of records, machines, filing cases, ete., 
could be dispensed with at a big sav- 
ings to the taxpayers. 


Reduction in Pay Roll 

Now in May 1933, there were 840 
employees on the county pay roll. In 
December 1935, the effective date of 
Civil Service, there were 947 or an in- 
crease of 107 during that period and 
during that time there had been a 
county election. Today there are 935 
employees and we have recommended 
dropping 61 of these and during this 
period there has been another election 
but you will note that instead of there 
being a resultant rise in the number of 
employees there has been a decrease. 

Now what has happened to the city? 
We have had an election, At the time 
Civil Service became effective 
were 836 employees there; today there 
are 815, a decrease of 21. 

What has all this cost the taxpayer? 
The first year of our operation the 
cost to the taxpayers of the county was 
$17,983.09. Of this Jefferson County 


paid $9,293.66, City of Birmingham | 








there | 
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Imported Ubperian 
BRIAR 


SWEET, MELLOW 
SMOKING PIPE ~ 


AS32°VALUE 


#505 


POST 
PAID . 
(1) Oil-Skin Silk 
Tobacco Pouch 
(2) Smoking 
Tobacco 
(3) Pipe Cleaners ,, 















Choice of 
Popular 
Shapes 







No. 86 
Esg 
Shape 








Order by 


No. 64¢—~ounn, 
No, 39—Apple 


No. 27—Saddlo Bit i 





No, 19—Bent Stem 





TIMELY value-treat for pipe smokers: 

The _ rich, mellow-smoking ‘‘WEST- 
MINSTER 250 De Luxe’’—carved of top 
quality, imported Algerian BRIAR—$2. 80 
quality, sent you for only 50c! These pipes 
have been put aside by factory inspectors for 
almost imperceptible imperfections which 
WE GUARANTEE ON A MONEY BACK 
BASIS, do not affect their marvelous smoking 
qualities! With each ‘‘WESTMINSTER 250”’ 
we include absolutely free a 50c Oilskin Silk 
Tobacco pouch! A 20c Trial Size of our BRIT- 
ISH PIPE MIXTURE, Blend No. 17 and 2 
packages of Pipe Cleaners! 


OUR GUARANTEE 


If the pipe itself does not give you at least $2.50 smok- 
ing pleasure, we refund full purchase price. Note: 
We reserve tho right to refund your money if no more 
of these pipes are available when your order reaches 
us. Only one Special to a customer. 


SEND NO 
M Oo N E Y stamps, check or money- 
order) and save C.O.D. fee, 


1F ADOLLAR |: ee Bis more con- 


venient to send we will include for the extra 50c a 
14% pound of our British Pipe Mixture, No. 88, 





Send no money unless you 
wish. Pay postman 50c upon 
arrival, plus 18¢ C. O. D. 
fee or send 50c (coin, 
































Packed in moisture-proof metal canister (Rea. $1.00). 


WKY Se 


York, N.Y. 





New 


191-L Fourth Ave., 








When answering 

advertisements 

please mention 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Some of these questions, 











Q. Out of your experience and con- 
tact with other clubs I am wondering 
if you would care to suggest a method 
of handling the nomination and election 
of officers in a club the size of ours. We 
use a nominating committee with au- 
thority to handle nominations in a pure- 
ly mechanical way. We have never had 
additional nominations from the floor 
or any contest. Usually the committee 
has been forced to draw up its own slate 
without suggestions from the member- 
ship. (Secretary) 

A. Why do you want a contest in 
your club election? I suggest you leave 
“well enough” alone. In my opinion, 
contests add nothing to the codperative 
relationship in a club. Spirited election 
contests usually leave a bitter taste for 
a few and eventually lead to trouble. 

Your nominating committees must do 
a good job. Your club record indicates 
generally good leadership. I am sure 
that if the nominees did not satisfy 
your membership, they would make 
themselves heard. 

I do not like a contest because you 
lose the services of some men who are 
probably the equal of the men elected. 
Under the contest plan instead of pick- 
ing one good slate you pick two or more 
and the losing candidates who might 
strengthen the winning ticket are lost 
to the club executive for at least a year. 

Of course, if a club wants to get into 
the election contest business, the sound- 
est way to do it is to provide for a pri- 
mary election. Send the entire mem- 
bership list to every member and have 
“ach make up a slate of his choice. The 
two or three nominees for each office 
indicated by the primary ballots go on 
the final ballot for the day of the elec- 
tion. 

Your inquiry reminds me of a conver- 
sation I had with a Kiwanian at Indian- 
apolis who has had considerable expe- 
rience with those precision built cars 
used on the Speedway. Discussing the 
cost of maintaining a stable of these 
machines, he said the greatest trouble 
was that the drivers and mechanics 
would spend months in getting a car 
to work perfectly, and then they would 
take it to pieces to see what made it 
work so well. 


Q. The question has arisen as to the 
legal entity of our club and as to wheth- 
er a deed could be taken in the name of 
the club, and if so whether it could later, 
if it desired, pass a good and sufficient 
deed to a small tract of land it is con- 


sidering purchasing for a park to be | 


used by the citizens of our community. 
None of us is exactly clear as to the 
legal status of our club. The record at 
the Courthouse does not show any ar- 
ticles of incorporation or other instru- 
ments filed for or on behalf of our club. 
(President ) 


A. Kiwanis International is a non- | 
profit corporation under the laws of 
Illinois. The individual districts of 


Kiwanis are not incorporated and the 
title to the property of your club would 
not be in Kiwanis International or in 
your district but in individual trustees, 
a corporate trustee, or a non-profit cor- 
poration under the laws of your state 
so as to preserve your right and control 
to the property of the club and its mem- 
bers. 





Article XV, Section 2 of the Interna- 
tional Constitution provides for the in- 


corporation of clubs for just such pur- | 


under regulations, however, of 
Kiwanis International, and in my opin- 
ion this plan is to be preferred to any 
other plan. The procedure places the 
title in your incorporated club and vests 
the title and subject only to reasonable 
regulations on the part of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. This policy has been fol- 
lowed in many of our clubs where title 
to property is taken. 

It may take some time to perfect the 
incorporation of your club. Should you 
decide upon this plan and should it be 
necessary to take the title immediately, 
I suggest you take it in the name of a 
trustee and later convey it on to the 
club when incorporated. 

The International Board of Trustees 
has outlined certain regulations that 
must be followed by a Kiwanis club 
when it incorporates under the laws of 
a state or province. 


poses 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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$8,234.46, City of Bessemer $454.97, 
or a per capita cost per employee of 
$9.89. Cincinnati which is recognized 
as one of the best operated Civil Serv- 
ice Commissions in the country cost an 
average of $10.16 for the same period 
so that we feel that we compare fa- 
vorably with theirs. 

In order for Civil Service to be suc- 
cessful there must be the codperation 
of the Civil Service Board, governing 
bodies of the affected communities, em- 
ployees and the public. 


Chattanooga Honors 
Its Own 


(From page 606) 

Known as the “Daddy of Softball” 
Henry Sims was honored with a special 
testimonial meeting, after he had or- 
ganized several thousand industrial 
workers into a softball league which 
operates throughout the summer 
months. 

The club still finds time, however, to 
do other things than do honor to out- 
standing members. One recent cele- 
bration was held at Camp Ocoee, op- 


| erated by the Young Men’s Christian 


Association, when cabins given the camp 
by the club were dedicated with fitting 
ceremony. In addition to the gifts of 
the club, H. P. Wasson, a member of 
the club, gave a large cabin to the 
camp. 

Perhaps the most unusual event par- 
ticipated in was June 29, when the 
club members and special guests made 
the first official trip through the lock 
of Chickamauga dam, which is now 
under construction. This trip was 
preceded by the regular meeting of 
the Chattanooga Kiwanis club, when 
members of the Tennessee Valley au- 
thority staff, which is in charge of 
the construction, were honored. 

With bands playing, flags fluttering, 
and high excitement, the barge, pushed 
by a motor boat, went through the lock 
and back again. More than 150 peo- 
ple participated in the celebration 
which was the first of the kind to be 
held. 


Kiwanis Builds in 


Tillamook 


(From page 596) 
land, which will afford to them, and all 
of the state, a short route to the mar- 
velously scenic Tillamook Beaches. 

In addition, there has been procured 
by careful planning large areas for 
park purposes along the streams of this 
county, all of which is now in public 
ownership and will so remain for all 
time as one of the most enchanting 
playgrounds of the world. 

Therefore, in these brief paragraphs 
of the monthly reports of the Tillamook 
Kiwanis club there is pictured a pro- 
gram of such magnitude as to attract 
national notice in the years of the 
future. 

Out of what seemed to be a monu- 
mental loss has been developed an 
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emergency relief activity, a field of in- 
dustry, and an avenue of value and 
recreation for the future. 

Outstanding individual effort should 
not be overlooked in such an achieve- 
ment, and in that connection, in ad- 
dition fo those already named, Ki- 
wanians of this club should be men- 
tioned as follows: Past Presidents F. 
A. Beltz, C. H. Coe, and F. B. Bennett, 
also M. D. Ackley, Louis E. Ham- 


mer, O. A. Effenberger, and Thomas 
Walpole. 

These men have been outstanding 
and have driven forward continually 
as leaders. They have had the codper- 
ation of the entire club at all times, 
but on emergency occasions some of 
these individuals have always been in 
the forefront and would countenance 
no other thought than the ultimate suc- 
cess of their proposal. 


“The More We Get Together .. .” 


(From page 590) 


then listening to a carefully selected 
speaker talk on a subject of mutual 
interest, serious or humorous, educa- 
tional or entertaining. 

A splendid opportunity is presented 
Kiwanians to get better acquainted with 
their farmer friends before, during 
and after such a dinner. Members of 
clubs that have one or more times a 
year invited a large number of farmers 
to “break bread’ with them at club 
meetings have made the acquaintance, 
and in many instances, have become 
friends of leading farmers in their 
community. 

To see a group of Kiwanians and 
farmers talking and laughing as they 
mingle before and after a big Kiwanis 
farmer meeting, strongly impresses the 
observer. Here something really 
worth while in bringing about a better 
relationship between farm and city 
business men. 

The results of big farmer dinners, 
repeated year after year, pyramid. In- 
“itations become increasingly desired 
by farmers in those communities. Their 
acceptance and attendance become 
more certain. Nothing short of sick- 
ness can keep them away, so agricul- 
tural chairmen have discovered. 

If your club does not follow the 
practice of inviting farmers in large 
numbers to a yearly or semiannual 
dinner, we highly recommend such 
meetings as an excellent means of at- 
taining our important Kiwanis agri- 
cultural objective. 

Clubs that year after year have in- 
vited farmers to a big meeting have in 
turn been invited by farmers to attend 
a dinner given by them somewhere in 
the county. When this development 
takes place, then the club has a right 
to believe that they have really ac- 
complished much in promoting a better 
farm-city relationship. It is of great 
importance, of course, that members 
enthusiastically attend when such in- 
vitations are extended by farmers. 

Another activity which all Kiwanis 
clubs, except possibly a few in the 
larger metropolitan centers, will find 
very succesful is attendance in a body 
at the local county agricultural fair. 
Many clubs hold their weekly meeting 
at some dining room on the fair 
grounds. After lunch the club may 


is 





award prizes to 4-H club winners. Be- | 


fore returning to town or city, mem- 
bers visit the various exhibits. They 
meet and talk with large numbers of 
farmers, especially those who have 
been attending Kiwanis farmer dinners 
in the past. No Kiwanis club, small or 


large, can afford to pass up the local | 


agricultural fair as a yearly oppor- 
tunity to display sincere interest in 
the farmers’ exhibits and the farmers’ 
welfare. 

Again may we point out that it is not 
more suggestions on what the club can 
do to promote better relations between 
farm and city inhabitants but it is an 
understanding of local possibilities and 
e:ithusiastic determination on the part 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 


cultural activities a big success. 
While all clubs may not be able to 
carry out all the suggestions of the In- 


yet there is hardly a club in the United 
States and Canada but that could easily 
do more than it is now doing, with re- 
sults beneficial to club members, the 
community, the state, and the nation. 
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Decide NOW! 
—on the perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


For the Executive 


A priv- 
ate office 
file espe- 
cially de- 
signed 
for the desk- 
side use of 
the Execu- 
tive having 
many inter- 
ests. An ideal 
Christmas 
gift for oth- 
ers —a_ per- 






fect gift for yourself. 
All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


Private correspondence — personal 
accounts and records—vital statistics 
on your business—personal bills, pol- 
icies—ideas—new confidential plans— 
as well as all pending material required 
for frequent reference — thoroughly 
organized and ready for instant use. 


| No lost papers—no delay—dquick action 


without waiting. A clear desk and a 


officers of the club to make their agri- | mio’ ee 


The greatest time saver ever 
offered busy men and women. A large 
range of dividers to suit every need of 


; | the business or professional man. 
ternational Committee on Agriculture, | 


Read Without Removing 


Automatic expanding file drawers 


| afford instant visibility and access with- 
| out removing papers from file—without 


rising from desk. Top is flush with desk 
when closed—slides into vertical posi- 
tion behind file when open. Available 
in legal or letter size at prices made 
possible by large production. 


FREE Send name at once for descrip- 
tive circular and price list. 
+ s 
Automatic File & Index Co. 


629 West Washington St., Dept. 1710, CHICAGO, ILL. 











WHY DON’T 
YOU 
ADVERTISE IN 


YOUR 


MAGAZINE? 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 











THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Conn. 
J. O. Voit, Management 


a) 


Gateway to New England 


Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 











HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis" 























Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 
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HOTEL SPENCER 


Marion, Indiana 
Clean Rooms 


Air-Conditioned 


Real Beds 
Newly 
Coffee Shop and “Trading Post’’ 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 























SOUTH BEND 


- INDIANA - 


OLIVER HOTEL 


__.. { from $1.50 without Bath 
350 Rooms | from $2.50 wth Batt 
One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels 





BOSTON 
The Kiwanis Club 
Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 

THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Tremont and Boylston Streets 


“The Crossroads of New England” 
George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 


IN 























HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 


Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 

















HOTEL FONTENELLE 


*Omaha’s Welcome to the World” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


Air-Conditioned for Comfort 


Your 





Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon every Friday 











Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 
Famous for Good Food—Good Service 


Roy Moulton 
Managing Director 














HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 











HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 











THE BANGOR HOUSE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 
England’s finest links. 








In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 








KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
‘Home of Norwood Club” 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 














Oklahoma Biltmore 


Hotel 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


EACH 
$2.50 Up 
HOME OF KIWANIS CLUB 


600 ROOMS WITH BATH 














One of the few fine hotels 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
in Philadelphia 


MODERATELY PRICED CENTRALLY SITUATED 
Claude H. Bennett, Manager 











In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Air-Conditioned Comfort! 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 

St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 








KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza 


Cincinnati 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 


Adolphus 
Dallas 


Van Cleve 
Dayton 


Nicollet 
Minneapolis 








In Houston—Texas . 
. it’s the 


RICE HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every Wednesda 








ut 


R. BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Ip 


y 











See Al CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 





IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 












HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 


12:15 Each Monday 














NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI. TEXAS 








MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 











Vay must be good 











Canadian National Railways Hotels 
Chateau Laurier 
The Macdonald 
The Bessborough 
Arthur Hotel 
Prince Edward Hotel 

The Nova Scotian 


Ont. 
Alba. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Brandon, Manitoba 
Halifax, N. S. 


Ottawa, 
Edmonton, 


Prince 









~ 
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Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . 


hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 
I ake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday ° 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec like a 
castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 
St. Lawrence. j 


. largest 


Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 
rooms. Headquarters for Tuesday Kiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree lined boulev ards greet you from its win- 
dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 
HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . 
modernly furnished rooms. Monday 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B. ( 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTEL., Victoria, B.C. 
..on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor. . . in Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground. Headquarters for 
Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 


486 spacious, 


lune heon 


CIFIC 


RAILWAY 
LINES 
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Feeling Like 50 at 40 And Going Like 60 


(From page 593) 


2. Resistance to fatigue will be de- 
veloped and the heart and brain will be 
able to respond without strain. 

3. Waste will be eliminated more 
adequately through kidneys, skin and 
intestines, and the evil effects of indi- 
gestion and constipation will be alle- 
viated. 

4. Digestion, assimilation and nutri- 
tion will be improved. 

5. The capacity of the respiratory- 
circulatory system will be increased. 

6. You will be able to play and work 
harder, yet easier, longer and more 
economically. 

In order to sum up the values of ex- 
ercise we could do a lot worse than go 
back to 380 years B.C. to Plato, who 
said, “Lack of activity destroys the 
good condition of every human being, 
while movement and methodical physi- 
cal exercise save and preserve it.” 

How shall you exercise? Well, if I 
had to name one activity, and one 
alone, I would select swimming as the 
best all-round developer. I am re- 
minded that in one family— 


Mother swims breast stroke, sister 
swims the crawl, 

Father swims the trudgeon, 
swims them all; 

Grandpa swims dog fashion; tain’t no 
hi-falutin name, 

But it keeps him young and healthy 


and he gets there just the same. 


brother 


Yes, swimming ranks not only first 
in value but also in popularity. Per- 
haps the reason for its popularity may 
be found in: 

When girls once went in swimming, 
they dressed like Mother Hubbard 

But now it seems to be the whim to 
dress more like her cupboard. 


However, we'll have to skip that to 
point out that there is one catch in this 
business of swimming for exercise and 
that is that one must be a good swim- 
‘mer in order to get the proper kind 
and amount of exercise. Likewise, you 
can play all the games you want and 
through them you will be able to 
strengthen your arms, legs, lungs and 


backs. But our poor tummies are 
usually woefully neglected. We can 


kid ourselves all we want that games 
give us all the exercise we need but 
what we really mean is that games pro- 
vide the recreation we want. No one 
plays golf for exercise. We play it for 
fun. Where does a man need exercise? 
Across the abdomen. And the only 
exercises that are worth two hoots for 
abdominal conditioning are taken on 
your back on the floor. 

But just ask John Doe to show you 
his favorite stomach exercise and he'll 
bend down to touch his toes; if he can 
reach them. I wouldn’t wonder if 90 


per cent of the Daily Dozen addicts re- 
stricted their workouts to this 1/12th 
of the dozen. 


Furthermore, I’d ven- 


ture to say that 99 per cent of these 
people don’t work themselves hard 
enough to bring one single, solitary 
bead of perspiration to their fore- 
heads. I guess I’m a little cynical 
about these home workouts, although, 
no doubt, they are better than none at 
all. 


Are You Guilty of This? 


Just picture John Doe at his morn- 
ing workout. He jumps out of bed 
with feigned enthusiasm and gets into 
his first forward bendings before his 
circulation can catch up with him; 
after reaching the floor after about 
the 12th bend, with his knees cheating 
a little, he takes about six knee bends 
and then fills out a hard five minutes 
work out with two minutes of breathing 
gymnastics in front of the open win- 
dow, and then into a cold plunge or 
shower. Some people are beginning 
to wonder if this crazy American habit 
of getting up with a bang doesn’t send 
a good many people back to bed with a 
pang. 

Do I believe in health drills? Yes! 
Whatever you do, get some kind of 
exercise and have some fun at the same 
time. Life and Health are synono- 
mous and we must not forget that 
health is qualitative. Exercise can 
help you increase that quality. Free- 
dom from disease is not sufficient. If 
one is to live most and serve best, he 
must obey Rule 3 and “Exercise.” 

Henry Ford said, “If you eat right, 
sleep right, and work right, the passing 
of years leaves little impression.”’ Mr. 
Ford however, forgets that play and 
leisure-time activities are just as im- 
portant as work in keeping one men- 
tally as well as physically healthy. 
Therefore, my fourth suggestion for 
100 per cent living is to learn a skill. 

Otto T. Mallery, President of the 
Philadelphia Playground Association, 
says: “A little knowledge may be a 
dangerous thing but a little skill is not. 
A little skill is far better than none. 
I learned to play the piano after the age 
of 40. Those who hear me play, say 
Icannot. However, I am not dependent 
on an audience as Paderewski is. In 
this I have a great advantage over him. 
My playing is not for his benefit or for 
anybody’s benefit, but it benefits me 
and harms no one who does not hear 
it. 

“The revival each spring of an old 
skill such as tennis is as welcome as an 
old friend found again. Also, the re- 
vival of the skill brushes cobwebs out 
of the brain and makes mental work 
easier. Those who have no skill have 
no brush for the cobwebs and their 
garrets may never have a good clean- 
ing out. People whose brains are full 
of cobwebs are every day jumping out 
of windows. They never learned the 
broad jump or the high jump. The 
only jump that requires no skill is the 
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down jump.” Even a stone can fall; 
but a skill, a recreation or a hobby, is 
an escalator up to mental health and 
happiness. It has been truly said that 
we do not stop playing because we 
grow old; we grow old because we stop 
playing. So Rule 4 is “Find out for 
yourself about the care and feeding of 
hobby horses.” 


The Last Rule is "Laugh" 


My fifth and last rule is “Laugh.” 
Look at any crowd and you will see the 
weight of the world resting on each 
individual pair of shoulders for most 
of us take life too seriously. We take 
ourselves too seriously, we take our 
medicines and our health too seriously, 
we take our diets, and our exercises 
and our hobbies too seriously and even 
laughter is a serious business with 
some. 

Let us learn to laugh at others in the 
hope that we will learn to laugh at 
ourselves; for a man without mirth is 
like a wagon without springs, in which 
one is caused disagreeably to jolt by 
every pebble over which it runs. 

I am willing to wager that if you 
will laugh at and with the world; learn 
a hobby; exercise with discretion; and 
guard your stomach, mouth and ears, 
you will have met my challenge, and 
you will be feeling like 30 at 40, or like 
40 at 50, and in either case will be going 
like 60. 


Rochester Sponsors Piccard 
Multiple-Balloon 
Ascension 
(From page 589) 


came to earth. Mr. Madden had gotten 
up to attend church and did not take 
any particular notice of the flight until 
a short time later Dr. Piccard greeted 
him with a friendly, “Good morning.” 
Dr. Piccard was invited to come in and 
have breakfast, after which he was 
very anxious to get in touch with his 
wife who was in Rochester. In the 
meantime, the news of the landing of 
Dr. Piccard had spread rapidly and 
town folk gathered quickly at the place 
where the damaged gondola lay. Sou- 
venir-hunters from nearby farms and 
Lansing stripped the gondola of bolts 
and burned equipment, bits of rope, 
charred pieces of wood, and so forth. 
Dr. Piccard was taken to Lansing 
where he registered at a hotel. Shortly 
before Dr. Piccard landed, certain busi- 
ness men in Lansing, Iowa, had been 
scratching their heads to figure out 


some way to advertise the town. An 
answer to their problem was found 


without much exertion on their part. 
Newspaper men and people from miles 
around converged on this little town 
and it was a scene of tremendous ac- 
tivity for some time after Dr. Piccard 
had landed. All through the night 
newspaper men had followed rumors 
in an endeavor to be somewhere near 
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the place where Dr. Piccard would come 
down. Dr. Piccard was most gracious 
in his attitude when he was _inter- 
viewed over the air through radio sta- 
tion KROC in Rochester and was glad 
to give his impressions of the flight 
and of its value at once, as he saw them. 
Dr. Piccard was emphatic in saying 
that the flight was definitely a success 
and that considerable information of 
value for future stratosphere flights 
was obtained. In fact Dr. Piccard an- 
nounced, following completion of the 
flight, that plans would go forward 
immediately for a stratosphere ascent 
with an air tight gondola lifted by a 
thousand or two thousand balloons. 

On Sunday afternoon Dr. Piccard 
returned to Rochester where he was 
greeted by a large throng of Kiwanians 
and others. He was tireless and full 
of patience in response to the many 
queries that were put to him after his 
all night vigil. 

On Thursday, July 22, the Kiwanians 
of Rochester gave a testimonial dinner 
to Dr. and Mrs. Piccard which approxi- 
mately 200 persons attended, including 
a large delegation from Lansing. The 
wrist watch, which was loaned to Dr. 
Piccard for his unique flight and which 
was one of the three articles saved from 
the flames which destroyed the gondola, 
was given to the balloonist—the first 
human being to ascend in a craft lifted 
by sounding balloons. Presented to 
Mrs. Piccard was a gold medal, similar 
to the thousand bronze and two hundred 
silver coins struck by the Rochester 
Numismatic Club in commemoration of 
the event. A companion medal was also 
given to Dr. Sheard, Kiwanis flight 
chairman, in appreciation of his work. 
Dr. Piccard was high in his praise of 
the Rochester Kiwanis club for its 
efforts in making such a flight possible, 
as the University of Minnesota had no 
funds for experimental work in this 
field. The whole affair may be re- 
garded as one of the great successes 
of the Kiwanis club. 


Things We Have 
in Common 


(From page 591) 


There are none other command- 
ments greater than these.” Mark 


12: 29-31. Also see Matt. 22: 37-38. 


The religion and ethics of Jesus are 
nothing less than the kernel and the 
essence of Judaism. Take, for example, 
the first commandment: 

“Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, 

the Lord is One. And thou shalt 

love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength.” 


It is found verbatim in the Old Testa- 
ment (Deuteronomy Ch. 6, verses 4 and 
5) and constituted the very corner- 
stone of Judaism. It is nothing else 
than the Shema—the anthem of Israel, 
which the Jew recites with ardor. With 


this prayer the observant Jew, after | 


rising, greets the day; with this prayer 
he lies down to sleep; with this prayer 
on his lips he, in the last moments of 
life, prepares to meet his God. 
As for the commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” 


that too, is a quotation from the Old 


Testament (Leviticus Ch. 19, verse 
18). This doctrine is the motivating 
principle of prophetic teachings and | 


rabbinic legislations. 


V. Most in Common We Have Hope | 


and Faith 


The thing, however, that we have 
most in common is the hope and faith | 


that this world can be remade into a 
more ideal kingdom. To the realization 


of this dream we must band ourselves | 


together. The social order in which we 
live and move is s‘ill shot through with 
imperfections, injustices and barbavic 
cruelties. Infant mortality is inexcus- 
ably high. 


they have given to society. 
still men and women who lack the bare 
necessities of life, while across the 
street there are men who wallow in 
luxuries and hoard and squander mil- 
lions for mere gratification of their ego- 
tistic desires and ambitions. 

The sanctity and inviolability of hu- 
man personality is today violated as in 
the past. 
held in the hollow of many an un- 
scrupulous hand. Peoples are used as 
the pawns of unprincipled politicians 
and patrioteers. Ignorance and super- 
stitions still cast their spectral shadows 
upon minds of not only individuals but 
peoples and communities. To expel 
these forces from our midst, and to in- 
oculate our social order against their 
infections we must dedicate ourselves 
not as Jews or as Protestants or as 
Catholics, but as men and children of 
God. 


American Education Week 
November 7-13 


American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 7-13, is held annually for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the vital relation- 
ship of education to democracy. 

Write to The National Education 
Association of the United States, 1201 
North Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for program suggestions. 
This organization has a small pamphlet 
outlining the daily events. 


‘ CCEA 
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Even in the America of our | 
day, old men and women are still pen- | 
sionless despite the years of labor which | 
There are | 


Millions of human beings are | 
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SPEAKERS! We will write your 
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Choosing Officers 


By ALBERT EARLEY 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, 
Delaware 
| Ware painful frequency I have seen 
various organizations choose their 


| presiding officer solely on the basis of 


popularity, and almost as frequently 
have I seen disaster resulting from this 

Popularity may rest 
intrinsic worth or real 
it means 


on character, 
ability, but too frequently 
only a hale fellow well met. 

While a student, I roomed with a 
popular boy. Because of his popular- 
ity, and in spite of his lack of ability, 


_ he was elected president of the athletic 
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Nicollet, Minneapolis 
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| by Dr. 


association. He didn’t last long. Due 
to his lack of leadership and ignorance 
of parliamentary law a meeting broke 
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up in an uproar and he was forced to 
resign. This is too frequently what 
happens when officials are chosen on 
the basis of popularity only. 

The president of a Kiwanis club 
should have character, tact, poise, en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, a vision, a sense of 
humor, and know at least the rudi- 
ments of parliamentary law. If in ad- 
dition to all these things, he is popu- 
lar, so much the better. 


e 
Loyalty Days 


October 2 and 3 


It is suggested that not only Ki- 
wanians, but all who believe in the 


general community value of churches 
attend the services of their preference 
in observance of Loyalty Days. 


Ju Memoriam 


Robertson, charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, regarded as 
one of the outstanding authorities on 
fruit culture in semi-arid regions, died 
recently at the age of seventy-one. Be- 
cause through his experiments and la- 
bors he was able to grow and to show 
how to grow fruit in the dry 
he was honored by 
being elected president of the South 
Dakota Horticulture Society. For 
twenty-five years he served as presi- 
dent or vice president of the Society. 

In special recognition of his unques- 
tioned ability and faithful service the 
State Horticulture Society in 1935 es- 
tablished the Robertson Memorial Park, 
west of Hot Springs at the junction of 
Highway No. 18 and the winding road 
leading to the Robertson fruit farm. 
Here on a large boulder was placed a 
bronze tablet honoring John Robert- 
son. It was in this park near the monu- 
ment that he was buried. He was pro- 
nounced an “Eminent Farmer” by the 
State Agricultural College in 1928 and 


John Stevenson 


| his picture was hung in their hall of 


fame. He was horticulture editor of 
the “Dakota Farmer” for many years. 
That organization presented him with 
a gold medal in 1935 in recognition of 
the long years of leadership. Outside 
of his Horticulture Society affiliations, 
his only organization memberships 


| were in the Presbyterian Church and 
the Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs. 


@ 
A splendid tribute to the under- 
privileged child work of the Punta 


Gorda, Florida, Kiwanis club was paid 
D. A. Rouner, dentist and mem- 
ber of the club, who in his will di- 
rected that his personal property go 
to the club for the benefit of the un- 
der-privileged child work in Punta 

County. Dr. 
He was a native 
He had practiced his pro- 


Gorda and Charlotte 
Rouner died May 19. 
of Kansas. 


fession for eighteen years in Punta 
Gorda. He was an active member of 
the Kiwanis club and members attended 
the funeral in a body with Secretary 


Hollady conducting a memorial serv- 
ice. 
The Kiwanis Club of Anderson, 


South Carolina, lost a valuable member 
when Kiwanian J. W. Fletcher passed 
on. He had been most active, having 
served as president of the club in 1929 
and 1932. He was a lieutenant gover- 
nor in 1925. 

& 


Friends of Freeman C. Pond of Ti- 
conderoga, New York, will regret to 
learn that he is deceased. He was a 
true Kiwanian and had many friends 
throughout the New York District. In 
1927 and 1928 he was president of his 
club and in 1935 he was a lieutenant 
governor, 

e 


Albert E. Cary, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, immediate past president. 

John F. Devine, West Allis, 
sin, past president. 

Fred E. Farry, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, past president. 

Edward J. Gaffey, Medford, 
chusetts, past president. 


Wiscon- 


Massa- 


E. O. Harrold, Marion, Indiana, past 
president. 
H. H. A. Hastings, Van Nuys, Cali- 


fornia, past president. 

Harry M. Lord, New Westminster, 
British Columbia, past president. 

Donald McAdie, Victoria, British 
Columbia, past president. 

George W. McDonald, Hyde 
Chicago, Illinois, past president. 

Fred E. Patterson, Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, past president. 

Elvert E. Place, Los Gatos, 
nia, past president. 

Emmett M. Tally, Tavares, Florida, 
past president. 


Park, 


Califor- 














ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


Club secretaries and chairmen of Atten- 
dance Committee will find these amusing 
reminders of very definite help 
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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
actically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
ublic buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


many millions—today 


radio. Yet irresistible waves of 


from one industry to another, 


Now another oe és taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars chan 

every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly ee ae i¢ inven- 

tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST O} 

AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has not required very long for men 

who have taken over the rights co this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 

and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


and important 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
bly have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding inence—by 
dealers of great aw their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of smal] business men. You don't have to 
convince 4 man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already ¢ 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the cabilicy of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 
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EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"‘Since I have been o 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 


¢ $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest ty 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develophis future. 


ating (just a little 


rofit for one month.”” A Connecticut man 


of opportunity and 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The wg 6 least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’* a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
Senthadd seeaiiy aio a few short days, the installa- 
tion y juce enou, money to pay 
for the deal, with ts above a emt omaiee i in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your moncy. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
——- into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set lent—cnpendlons of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. 58 


F, E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept.4043-M, Mobile, Ala. 
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